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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches sub- 
mitted to him, but they sMould be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes for 
return tf unsuitable In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himsel/ responsible 
for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in Country Lire can alone be 
taken as evidence of acceptance The name and address of the owner should he 


placed on the back of all pictures and MSS 


| THE ANTARCTIC 
/... TRAGEDY | 


APTAIN SCOTT’S last message is a document that 

beggars literature. It strips human life to the bone. 

His was a more desperate situation than ever 

occurred to an Aischylus or a Shakespeare. In 

the wild Antarctic waste the Fates were let loose 

to work their will as they are not in the most appalling Greek 
drama. “ Things have come out against us,’ wrote Captain 
Scott, and the words used so often in regard to the most trivial 
occurrences suddenly assume a pregnancy of meaning beside 
which the despair of Macbeth pales. It was iron circumstance 
that deepened the emphasis. He wrote them in his tent with 
the blizzard roaring outside and his friends dying within. Yet 
how homely, how tranquil, how controlled his language : 
“Surely misfortune could scarcely have exceeded this last blow. 
We arrived within eleven miles of our old One Ton Camp with 
fuel for one hot meal and food for two days. For four days 
we have been unable to leave the tent, a gale blowing about us.” 
Tempest and starvation were sapping the last element of hope. 
And remember, the situation followed trials that would have 
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exhausted the strongest. ‘‘ 1 do not think human beings ever 
came through such a month as we have come through, and 
we should have got through in spite of the weather but for the 
sickening of a second companion, Captain Oates, and a shortag: 
of fuel in our depéts for which I cannot account, and final]; 
but for the storm, which has fallen on us within eleven miles 
of this depot, at which we hoped to secure the final supplies. 

The account of the death of Evans, as we read between the 
lines, shows better than words to what straits the party were 
reduced. His death, we are told, was accelerated by co) 
cussion of the brain received while walking over rough ic: 
In other words, while stumbling along in a sick and weakene | 
condition, he had tumbled on the ice—probably all of them we 
almost as feeble on their legs. The death of Oates reads li! 
an episode from some awful tragedy of the olden time. Capta 
Scott tells the story in the matter-of-fact, unexaggerate | 
way of one who is himself confronting death with composu1 
“He was a brave soul. He slept through the night hopir - 
not to wake, but he awoke in the morning. It was blowing , 
blizzard. Oates said: ‘I am just going outside, and I may 
some time.’ He went out into the blizzard, and we have n 
seen him since. We knew that Oates was walking to his deat 
but though we tried to dissuade him, we knew it was the ait 
of a brave man and an English gentleman.”’ New there we 
three left, Captain Scott himself, Dr. E. A. Wilson and Lieute: 
ant H. R. Bowers. There was no hope. Fate’s footfall cou! | 
be heard advancing, and yet Captain Scott, probably his cor 
panions also now gone mute for ever, indulged in no wild lame: t 
or upbraiding. Rather he set himself to explain how this di 
catastrophe had come about. And for explanation he had : ) 
go back to the Greek idea of Fate, which is the only ultima 
explanation of so much that happens to humanity. In |h s 
own words, there had been no faulty organisation, only clou: s 
of misfortune. The loss of the pony transport had entailed a lat. 
start than was originally contemplated. The weather, a: 
especially the terrible gale in 83deg., had offered another obstac 
Soft snow in the lower reaches of the glaciers operated in t 
same way, and though ‘‘ We fought these untoward even's 
with a will and conquered,” “it ate into our provisions-reser\ 
Every detail of our food supplies, clothing and depéts max 
on the interior ice-sheet and on that long stretch of 700 milvs 
to the Pole and back worked out to perfection.” 

Still, he had not enumerated all the adverse circumstances 
marshalled against them. The worst was to follow: “ But 
all the facts above enumerated were as nothing to the surp1 
which awaited us on the Barrier. I maintain that our arrang 
ments for returning were quite adequate, and that no one 
the world would have expected the temperature and surfac 
which we encountered at this time of the vear. On the summit 
in lat. 85deg. to lat. 86deg. we had minus 20 to minus 30. On 
the Barrier in lat. 82deg., 10,000 feet lower, we had minus 30 
in one day and minus 47 at night pretty regularly, with 
continuous head wind during our day marches."” Such is tl 
explanation. We are glad to have it, because this country will 
as long as it esteems valour and heroism, treasure every particle 
regarding the death of this little band of heroes. Never on tli 
battle-field, not even in the wildest and most dangerous pastin« 
ever devised, that of aviation, has greater courage and devotion 
been shown. These men died in battle, not with men, but with 
elements. They died as so many of their countrymen have 
done before, in the midst of high adventure and in the cause 
of civilisation and progress and knowledge. On the shield o! 
victory they deserve to have their names inscribed among tie 
topmost list of heroes. They would have done so even if thie 
great object of their ambition had not been satisfied ; but 
they reached the South Pole and were victors in a double sens: 
“These rough notes and our dead bodies must tell the tal 
were among the last words set down. 
forget the story, and shame would dog her footsteps if she forget 
either the duty we owe to those who were dependent on tiv 
adventurers who themselves have now done with care. TI 
have passed beyond these voices where is peace. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR portrait illustration 1s of Miss Wynne Ismay, t 
() daughter of Mr. James H. Ismay and the late La 
Margaret Ismay; and grand-daughter of the Marquess 
Hertford. Miss Wynne Ismay’s engagement: to Mr. N 
Livingstone-Learmonth is announced 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph | 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except whe 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are re 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the 


spondence at once to him, 
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¥ E in England are not unconcerned with the healing 
of the family feud between the Guelphs and the 
Hohenzollerns. If Queen Victoria had been of 
the opposite sex, she would have been King of 


Hanover ; but her uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, 


son of (;eorge III., succeeded as King of Hanover. He died in 
1851, and was succeeded by his only son. The quarrel arose in 
1866, when, Prussia being at war with Austria, the King of 
Hanover refused to take arms against the Austrians. In the 
end, however, Prussia annexed Hanover. Bismarck tried to 


get the King to abdicate, but he refused and died in exile at Paris. 
[he present Duke of Cumberland, who succeeded to the British 
titles, has never resigned his claim to Hanover, and thus the 
breach: between the two families continued. Like many another 
quarrel, it owes its reconciliation to death. When the eldest 
son of the Duke of Cumberland, Prince George William, met 
with a fatal accident while motoring to attend the funeral 
of the King of Denmark, Prince Ernest became heir. The 
Kaiser on that occasion expressed his warm sympathy, and 
Prince Ernest, going to Potsdam to thank him, there met the 
Kaiser's only daughter, Princess Victoria Louise of Prussia, 
to whom he is now engaged. And the drama of a long estrange- 
ment is in the way of being ended, as it would have been in a 
novel, with the ringing of marriage bells. 


Agriculturists will be glad to learn of the decision to establish 
a model farm on the hereditary estate of the Prince of Wales 
in Cornwall. In this His Royal Highness is being guided into 
his grandfather's footsteps. The new farm at Whiteford, near 
Callington, will be analogous to what Sandringham was in the 
days when King Edward VII. was Prince of Wales. He established 
a great reputation there as a breeder of pedigree stock before 
he came to the Throne, and this reputation still clings to 
Sandringham. It is by an admirable arrangement that the new 
model farm is to be in Cornwall. The establishments at Windsor 
and at Sandringham have had a most beneficial effect on the 
larming all round them, as they have set up a very high standard. 
We hay e no doubt that as much will be said of the farm at 
Whiteford before many years are past. The Prince of Wales, 
or those who are acting for him, ought to be able to make a 
considerable advance on previous institutions, as the science 
“agriculture, both as regards breeding stock and growing crops, 
has been advancing very swiftly during the last decade or two. 


\ 
\ 


of us, it is probable, will be rather surprised at the 
hames of the persons under suspicion against whom witness will 
be born before the Government enquiry into the injuries done by 
the birds to the farmer. They are those of the rook, the starling 


and chaffinch. It will cause surprise, in the first place, 
veca\!- > most of us have deemed that the only place for the rook 
vas i list as black as himself ; that the case against him had 
lrea been tried and had resulted in his conviction. It was 
0m enquiry conducted by Mr. Tegetmeier and Miss Ormerod. 
But ire glad that there is to be a Court of Appeal for him. 
The finch, on the other hand, we had believed to be a very 
no person. In our gardens he is surely beneficent, but 
ther ittle doubt that he is a persistent seed-eater when seeds 
come his way. He is seemingly much on the increase, 
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and probably resides here in the winters more than he used 
todo. Of the starling, also an increasing species, we have every 
hope that he may make good his case by proving that his benefits 
outweigh his injuries. It is likely that in many parts he will 
establish his claim to be almost without qualification a bene- 
factor. In the South and in the cherry orchard districts he 
will not come in for such pure praise ; but we believe that even 
there his good deeds as an insect-eater will far weigh down 
the scale against his thefts of fruit. 


Whatsoever fortune it may be the pleasure of the kindly 
goddess Flora to bestow on us for the brightening of our gardens 
in the coming spring and summer, one point at all events is 
already very clearly shown to us, and that is, that if we are to 
deserve her bounties it behoves us to come to her assistance 
betimes with a very vigorous attack on those creeping pests 
which assail her best creations. The multitude of the slugs, 
to take one species only, is such as the gardeners never seem to 
have seen before. Both directly and indirectly their numbers, 
and the legions of other things noxious to the garden, are due 
to the mildness of the winter—directly, in that the damp warmth 
has especially favoured them, and indirectly, in that these 
same influences have given the birds such a various abundance 
of food that they have not instituted anything like so strict 
a search for the lurking insects as in years when supplies are 
hard to come by and they are sharp set by the cold. We 
ought to begin our campaign against these plagues of the garden 
without any delay, for already they are commencing to do their 
worst un the extraordinarily forward growth. 


ARCACHON 
The sunny town of Arcachon 
Enfolds me in a magic spell 
Its forests dark of sombrous pines 
Each like a pompous sentinel : 
The click of sabots on stone strects, 
The clang of warning vesper bell. 


Gay little town of Arcachon ! 


Cerulean skies and sapphire seas ! 
Where wanton steps on violets tread, 

And, kissed by pink-tipped almond trees, 
The golden plumed mimosas yield 

Such subtle, mystic fragrancies. 


ELIZABETH KIRK 


Mr. Lydekker’s February cuckoo is likely to pass into 
history as a pleasant myth adorning the lighter annals of 1913. 
Those interested in natural history, like the Duchess of Bedford, 
felt a little sceptical when the tale was first told, because the 
observation came “through the ear and not the eve. The 
cuckoo’s note is one of the easiest to imitate, and those hardy 
annuals, the very early birds in March, or before, have 
invariably turned out to have come from cuckoos in trousers. 
On this occasion, even a naturalist so well trained as Mr. 
Lydekker would appear to have been deceived by a bricklayer 
who whiled away part of a mild afternoon by giving an imitation 
of the cuckoo’s note. After this, the corroborating evidence that 
flowed in comes as anti-climax. It would appear that a game- 
keeper of gay disposition amused himself a few days after by 
declaring to a party of Boy Scouts that an owl accidentally 
shot in Essex was a cuckoo. A breath created and a breath 
dispelled this fiction. So was the legend of the February cuckoo 
built up, and so it is dissolved. We are still able to accept 
Mr. Lydekker’s statement in his ‘ Sportsman’s British Bird- 
Book,” that the cuckoo arrives in England “ about the end of 
March or early in April.”’ 


Every sign of a determination on the part of the Local 
Government Board to deal with the house-fly is to be heartily 
welcomed. Experiment lately has been directed to a fungus 
which is said to possess destructive properties. The difficulty 
was in obtaining enough of it; but Mr. Edward Hesse has 
succeeded in cultivating it artificially. When it is spread about 
where the flies are, they appear to eat the spores, which germinate 
in their bodies and finally kill them. It would be welcome news 
indeed if a method apparently so simple were to prove effective ; 
but we cannot help doubting whether any living creature would 
go on eating a substance which had proved fatal to so many 
of its relatives. Our experience of animals is that, even if they 
are induced once or twice to eat of an injurious food, they very 
soon discover it to be noxious. 


Undoubtedly sleeplessness, with the nervous troubles to 
Which it gives rise, is one of the heavy exactions made bv 
modern civilisation, and to escape paying it many people have 
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recourse to narcotics. The drug habit is widespread and increas- 
ing. It has also many peculiarities. The effect of taking 
the old-fashioned drugs once in vogue was that they left behind 
them the material for a disagreeable day. The sleeper awoke 
torpid, inert, often with a headache and a feeling of nausea. 
Whereupon chemists employed their ingenuity to discover 
a narcotic that it would not be unpleasant to take, and which 
would not leave any apparent ill-effects behind. But the 
danger has been demonstrated on many occasions. At inquests 
it has frequently come out that death was due to the 
drug habit in one of its forms, and in certain cases tried 
before the Law Courts there has been an association that 
cannot have been wholly accidental between moral decay 
and the taking of “hypnotic” drugs. Yet many of these 
preparations are sold without restriction until they are 
found out, and when one is denounced as dangerous, the 
chemists set their brains working to invent another. These are 
the grounds on which a movement has been started for the 
purpose of restricting the sale of narcotics or so-called 
“hypnotic ’’ drugs, and we cannot help thinking it to be a 
movement in the right direction. 


Ihe increasing love of gardening among all classes in this 
country was brought vividly before those Fellows of the Royal 
Horticultural Society who attended the annual general meeting 
held on Tuesday last. As the secretary, the Rev. W. Wilks, 
pointed out, the growth of the society has been phenomenal ; 
and it is difficult to realise that twenty-five vears ago the 
society was in straitened circumstances. Since that time 
progress has been so rapid and sound that there are now 
nearly fifteen thousand Fellows, and during the past year 
a.profit of about nine thousand pounds has been made. Fellows 
in all parts of the world will regret to learn that Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart., who has been president for about twenty-five 
years, feels compelled to shortly resign that position on account 
of increasing age and the more strenuous nature of the duties 
involved. <A pleasing feature of the meeting was the presenta- 
tion by the Fellows of a silver salver, to be followed later by a 
substantial cheque, to the Rev. W. Wilks, who has for a similar 
period acted as secretary. 


Those who are specially interested in the cultivation and 
consumption of vegetables will learn with regret that the com- 
mittee of the National Vegetable Society, which was formed 
about three years ago, found it necessary, at the annual general 
meeting held on Tuesday last, to advise the winding-up of the 
society. Considering the important part that vegetables play 
in our daily life, and the excellent work the society has done in 
holding trials of different kinds of vegetables and the getting 
together of good exhibitions, it is difficult to understand why 
so little financial support has been forthcoming. In these days, 
when gardening is so widely taken up, it would seem that 
vegetables are not appreciated at their full value, and that 
flowers are regarded as of greater importance. 


There are many who will welcome the spirit of the letter 
to the Press of Monday last which was signed by Mr. A. C. 
Benson, Dr. Barnes, Mr. R. V. Laurence and Mr. W. Spens; 
and the way in which they have approached the question of 
the very necessary reconstruction of the Previous Examination 
in particular, and the qualifying examinations for matriculation 
at English Universities in general. At present the examina- 
tions are so badly co-ordinated, and require such varying 
standards in attainment and such a multiplicity of subjects, 
that it is necessary for a boy to spend from six months to 
two years on specialised preparatory work for the particular 
University he wishes to join; this work, moreover, is not 
related to his general education, it is almost useless apart 
from the one special purpose in view, while it is of no avail if it is 
necessary fur him to go to a University other than the one first 
selected. But it is obvious that any boy of reasonable 
ability and fair general education, according to the standard 
of the secondary schools of the country, should be able to pass 
the entrance examination of any University, without wasting 
time on specialised work which has no bearing upon his subse- 
quent course, and is too paltry to be looked upon as an end 
in itself. 


The root of the trouble lies in the enormous range 
of modern knowledge. In the Middle Ages a section of the Latin 
literature and language, with translations into it from the 
Hebrew and Greek, comprised the whole of Western learning ; 
the Renaissance added Greek and Mathematics. But Natural 
Science, with afar more intimate bearing upon life than the older 
learning pos essed, is so modern that the scholastic mind is only 
able to comprehend it very partially, while History and 
the scientific study of languages are still looked upon by the 
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vast majority of English schoolmasters as minor subjects. Publi: 
interest, therefore, has not been focussed upon the question 
of the wretched smattering of classical knowledge obtained 
cramming to meet the exigencies of the Littlego and Sma! 

and the time wasted and energy spent by Science and Histc, 

Honours men upon this deadly. sickening, useless ay 
rapidly - forgotten cramming process, but rather upon 
beautiful abstraction called the necessity for a “ classi 
education.”” When one hears the advantages of “ Classica 
and ** Modern ” education solemnly discussed, and the portent: 
pronouncements upon the blow which would be dealt to classi 
learning by the abolition of Greek and Latin in the Oxford a 
Cambridge Entrance Examinations, respect for the splen 
edifice of English classical scholarship makes one desire t 
the light of common-sense should be thrown upon these fo; 
disputations; and with this feeling is coupled sympathy >r 
the men who are yearly turned empty away from our t \ 
greatest Universities. because they have not the time to 
waste upon obtaining a frivolous and wretched pseu 
acquaintanceship with Greek and Latin. 


> Bae Ere me 


If the decision rested with the resident members 
the Senate, compulsory Greek would have been abolis! » 
long ago; but, unfortunately, all Masters of Arts hi 
a right to vote in the Senate, and a vast body of vn 
ill-informed and _ out-of-touch non-resident members w re 
whipped up by certain eminent theological professors or 
purely partisan purposes, and they blindly opposed bring 
the entrance examinations into line with the needs of (x 
day. To abolish this right of non-resident members of he 
Senate of voting upon questions of internal administratio: a 
special Act of Parliament would be required ; and although i is 
obvious that only residents are qualified to deal with such m «t- 
ters, it would be impolitic under the present circumstan ¢s 
to destroy this right, because the University derives no 
small part of its income from the fees which a Bachelor m :st 
pay on admission to the higher degree of Master. Alre: ‘ly 
there are many men who do not proceed to the higher deg: 
and an abolition of the chief privilege which still belongs to 
the ‘‘ Master of Arts” would increase that number. But in 
any case, the probable loss of University franchise in the near 
future will make a rearrangement of degree fees necessary. as 
the Universities require every penny of their very inadequate 
incomes, and cannot afford this leakage. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE PLOUGHMAN 


“IT am wae,” said the Princess, “‘ my heart is sad ; 

Tell me, Ploughman, what makes you glad.” 

“Over the hills and over the sea 

There dwelt a Queen who was dear to me ; 

I was her slave by the law of man 

(None more true since the world began !), 

Less than the dust her small feet trod— 

But I was her knight by the grace of God. 

I loved her living, I love her dead, 

God give her guerdon!” the Ploughman said. 
ANGELA GORDON 


Mr. Leveson-Gower has written a further letter to the 
Times in regard to the medizval bowl at Studley, which supple- 
ments that on which we commented last week. He endorses 
the position we took up, that Church authorities stand in the 
position of trustees rather than in that of absolute owners, 
and, therefore, he questions their right “‘ to part with Churcli 
possessions of the use and value of which they are often quite 
ignorant.”” He tells us that in the case of Studley there was no 
urgent need for money. The church is in good order and the 
stipend above the average. It is difficult to see, then, any good 
reason why the bowl or font should have been sold. He suggests 
that either a church should obtain a burglar-proof safe in which 
to store such articles, or, if that is not possible, they shoul: be 
sent for safe keeping to the Cathedral of the diocese, or be |nt 
to one of the museums. It is intolerable that private +. '¢s 
should be permitted of precious articles of which few pe: ple 
know the true value. 


France, equally with Great Britain, and perhaps » 
equal cause, has been troubled by the comparatively poor suc ss 
of her athletes at the Olympic Games at Stockholm.  ‘¢t 
remedy for the trouble is to be sought in the establishme 
an Athletic College which is to be instituted, in the first inst: ¢, 
at Reims, under the management of Lieutenant Hébert © 
French Navy. ‘“ The end in view,” to quote from a tra 
tion of a recent article in the Temps, “is of much greate: " 
portance than the mere preparation for Berlin in 1916, 
revenge for Stockholm. It is, in fact, the realisation of asy ™ 
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of physical education which will enable properly qualified 
‘nstructors to act in our schools, colleges and academies as 
Professors of Physical Education for boys and youths in accord- 
e with svstematic and normal rules.’’ All the details and 
litions of the courses of study and exercise appear to have 

worked out already with a methodical thoroughness which 


ali 
( 


in 
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is characteristically French, but the best feature in the whole 
idea must appear to us to be expressed in that eminently sane 
pronouncement that it is not merely with the view of creating 
champions that the College is instituted, but in order to train 
the youth of France in the regulated and healthy pursuit of 
athletic exercises. 


HAMPSTEAD AND ITS HEATH. 


R. BARRATT does not belong to the order of those 
who seek out a subject to write upon and then 


) proceed to the construction of a book. These 
4 stately volumes have grown out of a hobby. Very 
likely the author would describe himself as a man 

of b--iness who had devoted 

his isure to collecting 

art relating to his_ be- 

love. Hampstead, but the 

reat might be forgiven for 

conc’ ding that the great 


objec and ambition of his 
life n ust have been to write 
the a nals of Hampstead and 


that can only have spared 
casue intervals to the pro- 
secu: on of other affairs. It 
js, ai any rate, plain that he 
mus’ have had many a 
hat and engrossing hour 
whil engaged in forming the 
grea ollection at his resi- 
dence of Bell-Moor. And as 
he rched old records and 


acquired documents and relics 
and liunted for old books 
and pictures and prints, we 
can imagine how the history 
of the place unfolded itself 
like a pageant before his 
mind’s eye. It was certainly 
for the public good, for its 
entertainment, interest and 
instruction, that he was pre- 
vailed upon to set down in 
orderly sequence the tale A 
which he had so patiently 
and ingeniously extracted 
from that dark and ill-explored cavern which we call the past. 
The result is a triumph. Substantial as these volumes are, 
they contain no padding. Mr. Barratt has cultivated no 
trick of the professional /ittérafeur, but his style is lucid, 


a 


CHURCH ROW, HAMPSTEAD, 


Irom a water-colour drawing in the Bell-Moor Collection 


VIEW 


From an owl painting by John Constable, R.A., in the National Gallery 
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straightforward and compressed. It leaves the impression that, 


bulky as these volumes are, there is much left behind. much more 
the author could say if he wished. 

Mr. Barratt has relied more on fact than on fanev. and 
perhaps for that very reason his annals energise and stimulate the 
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imagination. The story of Hampstead compares with that 
of London as a silvery tributary compares to a navigable river. 
On the banks of one you encounter the majesty of great com- 
merce ; the other is to be followed as it goes rippling over plain 
and woodland and meadow 
till it is found issuing from 
some dark heath. 

The Hampstead we know 
is a modern discovery. For 
a couple of centuries or so it 
has attracted as a residence 
men of taste and men of 
letters who liked its situation, 
its heights and hollows, its 
fresh air, its outlook on “‘ the 
coloured counties.”” It grows 
dimmer and dimmer as we 
forge a way back into the 
past. The Roman centurion 
knew it only as a dark and 
dangerous bit of forest land 
that it was good policy to 
avoid. He knew that in this 
new country, wherein his 
people remained strangers, 
though they held it for more 
than four centuries, woodland 
and morass offered the very 
worst conditions for the opera 
tion of legionaries. Later on 
it emerges a little more into 
the light as still a bit of 
dangerous country to be 
passed by pilgrims intent on 
paying their vows to the 
shrine of Albanus, and again 
as a clearing in the woods 
where a sturdy pioneer had 








erected the first crude Saxon stede or 
steading, a place with plenty of oaks, 
and therefore of acorns for the 
swine. Then it assumed importance 
enough to be bestowed as guerdon 
upon a doughty warrior of the tenth 
century named Mangoda. He makes 
but a momentary appearance, this 
great noble, and apparently at his 
death the manor reverted to the 
Crown, since Ethelred, in 986, granted 
it to the church of St. Peter of 
Westminster. In an ancient document 
recording the former of these trans- 
actions, on which Mr. Barratt writes 
a most enlightening dissertation, ther 
is the description of the boundaries, 
a reference which shows that the 
Cucking Pond was a common adjunct 
to the Saxon village. In early times 
there was a difference between the 
punishment of Cucking and that of 
Ducking, but it vanishes later on. 
It continued to be out to 
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From a lithograph 


“ Scolding Queans ”’ till the end of 
the eighteenth century and was in 
ordinary use during the time of Dr. 
Johnson. Hampstead as a feudal 
manor must have been as attractive 
as at any time in its history. The 
jolly monks and priors used to come 
out to it from Westminster and 
relieve the monotony of life by 
flving hawks on the Heath or hunt- 
ing the various beasts of venerie that 
continued to haunt the wild, un- 
enclosed country. Further, a stream 
of pilgrims passed unceasingly to 
pay their devotions to ‘‘ Our Lady 
of Muswell,” and when their vows 
were discharged they seem to have 
abandoned themselves to pleasure, 
spreading over the villages on the 
way, where they drank good ale and 
engaged in dance and merriment. 
Such was the stede at the time of 
the writing of Domesday Book 
During the reign of the Plantagenet 
Kings the most significant event 
was the outbreak of Plague which 
is called the Black Death. It is now 
identified with the malady spread 
by rat parasites in India. New 
movements in the English peasantry 
are traced back to this outbreak, 
and it is just possible that “ Jack 
Straw’s Castle’? may owe its name 
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1887. In the Coates Coll 

to some fellow-rebel of Ball and \at 
Tyler, who chose to hide his al 
name under this common one. 


On a very extraordinary occ: jon 
in 1524 Hampstead was looked 1 don 
as a kind of Ararat. The wiz. rds 


and witches of the day had coml ied 
in a prophecy that London woul. be 
destroyed by flood on February rst 
1524, and the superstitious ind 
credulous thronged the heights. 4 hey 
had crept from their huts and lod ngs 
early in the morning in full |vlief 
that the river would rise and wash 
away the unbelievers who had re- 
mained at home. 

A sentence from a contemporary 
letter printed in full explains the 
horror of the Plague in 1523 
“‘ Another very lamentable thing very 
common: Divers come out of the 
town and dy under Hedges in the 
fieldes and in divers places further oi 
whereof we have experience weekeley 
here at Hampsleed and come in men’s 
yeardes, and outhouses if they be 
open and dye here.” 

Easier and pleasanter is the task 
of the chronicler when he emerges into 
more modern times. At Hampstead 
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Hampstead, in fact, had entered upon 
a period of gaiety. It now became 
a resort of beaux and wits. The 
members of the Kit-Kat Club used 
to hold their summer meetings at the 
Upper Flask Tavern, and among 
those who vielded to its attractions 
were Steele and Addison, Swift, Pope, 
Garth, Arbuthnot, Parnell, Blackman 
and others. So now it is easy to 
imagine a gay and laughing Hamp- 
stead where gallants wearing wigs and 
pigtails exchanged soft dalliance and 
compliments with women wearing 





| patches. The era was one of coffee- 
| : houses, taverns and gaming. tables. 
More boisterous pleasures were to 
: follow. Belsize Park, after passing 
| through many vicissitudes of fortune, 


fell into the hands of a speculative 
entertainer and was turned into 
a public garden, after the style 
of Vauxhall. Among its numerous 
attractions was the very curious 
one of a chapel and parson, where 
From » original drawing CANNON HALL. In the Bell-Moor Collection. a marriage could be celebrated 
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we fiid constantly reflected 
the Inglish fashion or craze 
, of the moment. Thus in the 
eighiventh century there 
sprang into being a rage for 
' wells and spas, and Hamp- 
steal was immediately in 


: the movement. There was 
’ a well belonging to the 
P Wells Charity, the waters of 


which were sufficiently nau- 
seous even for a fashionable 
resort. The Hampstead Wells 
were at the height of their 
y popularity from 1807 till 
e about 1813. From an 
announcement in the Postboy 
of May 8th, 1807, we learn 
that the season was just going 
to open, that “ good music for 





I, dancing all day long” had he 

y been engaged, that there was j 

5 a bowling green, and “ very ; 

od good stables for five horses ”’ ’ 
and the ‘‘ accommodation of ‘ 

k a stage-coach and _ chariot 

r from the Wells at any time 

if 


in the evening or morning.” From an old print THE WHIPPING POST. In the Bell-Moor Collection. 


without notice for the price of five 
shillings, on condition that the wedding 
festivities were held within the 
grounds. That arrangement gives an 
inkling of the manner in which the 
Belsize Gardens followed on the lines 
of other places of the same kind in 
London. The boisterous dissipation 
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= ~~ = which was then initiated did not in 
2 . Se wo reality suit the inhabitants, and in a 
Tie ET pee few years Hampstead reverted to its 

a ae = 


ancient and more decorous ways, and 
it has persisted in them to the present 
time. 

Such is a brief and bald epitome 
of the story presented by Mr. Barratt. 
There are subjects for many reviews 
in these volumes. Take, for example, 
that of highwaymen, who found a 
happy hunting-ground on the Heath. 
The most romantic figure was that of 
Duval, but it would take a great deal 
of space even to glance at his doings 
and those of his fellow-artists. The 
greater part of a large volume is 
“3 devoted to the celebrities who, 
= : in one way or another, have been 
q .. an connected with Hampstead. The 
4 number of details which Mr. Barratt 
has got together are a cause of 
t original drawing FENTON HOUSE. In the Bell-Moor Collection astonishing admiration. He has had 
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and illustrated from every possible point of view—the beautiful, 
the antiquarian, the curious, the historical. And his work was 
disinterested. We understand that the annals are published « 
only half the cost of production, since it has been a labour of 


an outlook in every possible direction, with the result that 
we have reminiscences of great divines and celebrated lawyers 
and of famous literary men and actors and actresses. The 
chapter on nineteenth century poets is in itself packed with 





stuff enough to have supplied material for a large book. Among 
those who loved Hampstead or lived in it were Leigh Hunt, 
Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, Charles and Mary Lamb, Crabbe, 


love—a hobby indeed. 














Thomas Day, Tennyson and Coventry Patmore. And the THr1é LAMB [NG SEASON 
author does not confine himself to giving any mere list of names. 
There is scarcely a character mentioned of which he does not O time of the vear is without anxiety to the farmer, «id 
give at least one interesting characteristic or story, the fruit an exception to the rule is not to be found in the sea- : 
of a lifetime’s assiduous gleaning. And we have said nothing through which he is passing now. Sheep-breec ng i 
or practically nothing of what after all is the great attraction has been. brought to a high state of perfection, | it 
of Hampstead—the Heath. The story is told with full knowledge owing to the great variety of the breeds, lam! ng 
and interesting detail of the struggle for its preservation, and now begins in November and lasts right into May. \t : 
on this it is very difficult to touch without writing at great present the news about it is not altogether cheerful. E) ry 
4 
: 
; 
: 
- 
i 
7 ‘ 
; 
. | 
; 
Ee 
 t 
I 
I 
THE LAMBING PENS. 
length. But although we forego the pleasure of dealing with year shows the influence of its immediate predecessor, anc ‘ast 
this and a thousand other topics, there is one which deserves season was anything but good for sheep. The spring was very 
very special mention, and this is the illustration of the book. cold, and after a spell of heat and drought there came one «' the 
Mr. Barratt had a mass of material for it in the treasures accumu- wettest summers on record, and moisture is the sheep’s \\ rst 
lated at Bell-Moor, which illustrate and enrich every kind of enemy. The merit of the present season is that the mil \ess 
interest connected with Hampstead and its Heath. But in has led to the production of grass prematurely ready for gra. ng 
spite of that he has gone wide and far for additional matter and winter keep, generally speaking, is good and abun.. .nt. 
when this was needed to illustrate his story. The British But these advantages did not make up for the terrific ran ind 
Museum and the Bodleian Library have naturally been laid wind storms which have swept over the sheep counties rhe 
under serious contribution; but even what they gave would lambs have, generally speaking, suffered very much fron the 
have been imperfect had it not been for the co-operation of the weather. There has never been a very low temperature a rd- 
many private friends of the author. It takes several pages to ing to the thermometer, but a sharp wind will often cut ore 
enumerate them, and all we need say is that the result was keenly than a still cold, and from the way the little things 1" 
Here taken shelter behind the temporary wind screens raise !0T 


thoroughly worth the trouble by which it was achieved. 
is a book about a fascinating subject, written with the verve 
and enthusiasm of one who is dealing with a lifetime’s hobby 


them, it was evident that they did not like the blustering 
and the rain. 
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Of course, the first to appear 
were the Dorset Horns. The 
reports generally are to the effect 
that there have been more barren 
ewes than usual this season and 
fewer twins. However, the ewes 
did not have an unfavourable 
lambing-time. From an Isle oi 
Wight report we see that the 
deathi-rate of ewes there has been 
abou! five per cent., attributable 
possibly to last vear’s wet summer, 
and there is a_ considerable 
deat!-rate among the lambs also. 


Fr Dorsetshire, the original 
home of the breed, there are 
better accounts of the lambing 
seas In one large flock the 


pert age of twins was thirty- 
three but the condition of old 
and \ ung alike is not very satis- 
fact at the moment. There 
isan .bundance of roots, but the 
wet veather has started them 
budd ig and developing new 
leave. and thus they are losing 
their | eding value. From Somer- 
set, 1:0, comes the intelligence 
that je number of barren ewes 
is unt -ually large, and the number 
of tw is not up to the average. 

ie Downs sheep have not 
done much better though from a 





ds red ¢ ES —e: “a 
large ‘lock in Gloucestershire we rice ke a i ane i ye rea wm a —., , a 
learn ‘hat the losses of ewes are => j : | mm ea + :elpsesialeiel mguguireton 
under two per cent., and the adil ici Niels hati fe y, 
number of twins fairly large. But pry , atk 


ty, *% 
this flock appears to have done 
better than some of its neigh- 


- A NEW ARRIVAL. 
bours From Oxford we hear 


that ewes are in tolerable condi- 
tion, and the lambing has been 
fairly good. Of another flock in 
the same county it is stated that 
the loss in ewes has only been one 
per cent. In Hampshire the out 
look seems to be fairly satisfac 
tory, very few ewes having been 
lost, while the percentage of twins 
is fairly good. From another part 
of the county we learn that, 
although the season is very un 
favourable to sheep, the losses up 
to the present time have been 
very small, perhaps for the reason 
that the keep is not only excep 
tionally plentiful, but of very 
good quality. 

Krom the Northern part 
of the country there is as vet 
very little news forthcoming 
about the lambing season, 
On the largest sheep farms 
it will not be in full swing 
for several weeks yet. But 
knowing shepherds are of the 
opinion that the late breeds 
will probably have an advan 
tage this year. They base 





THE 


SPECTATOR. 


this opinion, first, on the 
chance of the weather becom- 
ing more favourable, as Nature 
has a way of always restoring 
her balance; and, in the 
second place, on the better 
condition of the ewes, due to 
the extraordinary forwardness 
of the grass and the plentiful- 
ness of other winter feed. 
Stock of all kinds have been 
able to pick up more from 
the pastures this year than 
during any other season 
within the memory of living 
man. 
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LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


OOKS of travel do not, as a rule, make very exhilarating 
reading, mainly because there are few writers who 
know exactly what about themselves is interesting to 
other people and what is not interesting. But an 
exception to the general rule will certainly be found 

in Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s The Sea and the Jungle (Duckworth). 
He made an unconventional voyage, and writes of it in a very 
unconventional manner. The account that he gives of himself 
is that of a suburbanite weary of catching the 8.35 train every 
morning, weary of seeing the same people get into it and make 
the same progress to the City, weary of the papers of which one- 
half were always saying that if certain things happened ruin 
stared us in the face, while the other half were equally certain 
that ruin would stare us in the face if these things did not 
happen. But all this was changed by the appearance of a friend 
of his who was skipper of the ‘‘ Capella,” a tramp steamer in which 
he ultimately went from Swansea to Para and the Brazils, and 
thence two thousand miles along the Amazon and Madeira 
Rivers to the San Antonio Falls, afterwards returning to 
Barbados for orders, and going by way of Jamaica to Tampa in 
Florida, where she loaded for home. The skipper’s argument, 
by means of which he induced his friend to leave the “‘ source 
of all the light I know, giver of my gift of income-tax, limit of 
my perspective,”’ was a sententious one: ‘ That,”’ he said. 
“Oh, damn that!” And so he signed on as purser with a 
nominal salary of a shilling a week, and after the usual delays 
at Swansea the good ship set sail. And now comes in the 
skill of the writer. He is very soon led to the conclusion 
that the charm of the sea is best understood when you are 
smoking your favourite briar with your feet on the fender of 
a London hearth at twelve o’clock at night. On a ship, all 
that you are conscious of is its danger and discomfort. There 
is no terrific diction in these pages. When the tramp nearly 
came to grief two or three days after it went out, the chief 
“turned in his seat to the picture hanging above his desk of 
a smiling and handsome matron. ‘ Here’s luck, old girl,’ 
he said, holding up his glass; ‘ you can still send me some 
letters.’ ”’ 

This was in the Channel, but they had bad weather in the 
Atlantic also ; and at times the author cannot avoid becoming 
poetic in his description of it : 


Ihe hard jets of air spurted hissing through the winches. The sound in 
the shrouds and stays began like that of something tearing, and rose to a high 
keening. The deeper notes were amidships, in the alleyways and round the engine- 
room casing; but there the ship itself contributed a note, a metallic murmur 
so profound that it was felt as a tremor rather than heard. It was almost below 
human hearing. It was the hollow ship resonant, the steel walls, decks, and 
bulkheads quivering under the drumming of the seas, and the regular throws 


of the crank-shaft far below 


It is very seldom that he writes so seriously. He is soon back 
at his colloquialism, and, like a lively, brilliant conversationalist, 
he carries us across the Atlantic without ever having time to 
weary. The Christmas of 1910 occurred when they were cross- 
ing, and on Christmas Day his meditations take the most unex- 
pected form. He recalls Thoreau’s phrase, “‘ It is not worth 
while going round the world to count the cats in Zanzibar,”’ and 
thinks that nearly every book of travel proves this to be true, 
so that there is some virtue for his claim, “I have no reason 
whatever for being at sea.’’ Even Arctic travel is described 
without emotional moments, and he considers the finest book 
of Arctic travel is Warburton Pike’s ‘‘ Barren Grounds,” where 
the Indian says to the missionary who had been speaking of 
Heaven: “ And is it like the land of the Musk-ox in summer, 
when the mist is on the lakes, and the loon cries very often ? ” 

It would be difficult to follow our author step by step on 
his long journey, but the charm of the book is undoubtedly 
the extraordinary voyage up the Amazon. There is something 
in the author very sympathetic with the untamed, idle life of 
the jungle and its inhabitants. He saw the river first as “‘ only 
a very swift and opaque yellow flood, not much broader it 
seemed to me than the Thames at Gravesend ”’; but it seems 
to have opened its secrets to him as he went on. The book at 
this part is full of the most charming vignettes of Nature. Take 
this, for instance : 

The river and the forest are best at sundown. The serene level rays dis- 
covered the woods. We saw trees then distinctly, almost as a surprise. Till 
then the forest had been but a gloom by day. Behind us was the jungle front 
It changed from green to gold, a band of light between the river and the darkling 
sky Some greater trees emerged majestically. It was the first time that dav 
we had really seen the features of the jungle. 


For days the forest seemed to glide past the ship, and “ as day 
is dying it is still there, paramount, enigmatic, silent.’”” On 
shore there were vestiges of human work. Some unfortunate 


investors will feel a painful interest in the references to rubbe: 
such as this, for instance : 

Among the bananas were some rubber trees, their pale trunks scored y 
brown wounds, and under some of the incisions small tin cups adhered, faster 
there with clay. In most of the cups the collected latex was congealed, for 
cups were half full of rain-water, which was alive with mosquito larva 
The natives of whom the investor has heard look very differe:t 
when seen with the eyes of an imaginative man : 

A number of women and children were bathing below, and they look: 
stolidly as we appeared. Some were negligent on the grass, sunning thems« 
Others were combing their long, straight hair over their honey and snuft-col 
bodies. The figures of the women were full, lissom, and rounded, and 
posed as if they were aware that this place was theirs. They were as uncons 
of their grace as animals. They looked round and up at us, and one stay: 
hand, her comb half through the length of her hair, and all gazed intent 
us with faces having no expression but a little surprise ; then they turned 
to proceed with their toilets and their gossip. They looked as proper wit! 
brown and satiny limbs and bodies, in the secluded and sunny arbour \ 
the water ran, framed in exuberant tropical foliage, as a herd ot deer 


After writing this, the author characteristically goes on to m ke 
fun of those who put money in a church plate at Poplar to | |p 
these splendid savages. He asks how they live, and answer 1 
his own fanciful way: “ They pluck bananas, I suppose, — nd 
eat them, swinging in hammocks. They live a purely ani al 
existence.”’ His criticism of the poor law is in the sentence: ‘| 
even hear that should you find a child hungry in an Inc an 
village, you may be sure all the strong men there are hur :n 
too.”” He noticed that the jabiru stock played with the chile “en 
and that Indian women have a fine gift for winning the confide ic 
of wild things. All this was in the neighbourhood of Serpa 

There is plenty of matter better even than this in the bi 5k, 
and nothing we have written gives any idea of the enga: ing 
surprises that await us every now and then. The author ‘vas 
continually meeting very curious and interesting characters 
roaming men like himself. There is, for example, the name ‘ess 
Englishman who had reached their point in the Brazilian forest 
from the Pacific side : 

He had crossed the mountains, descended to the level jungle at the b 
the Andean wall, and followed the rivers eastward, alone in a canoe till he cl 
upon our steamer unloading Welsh fuel in a forest clearing 


In the course of conversation he unfolded a very curious tale 
Indeed, the short stories worked into the volume form no small 
portion of its charm. But the book may be recommended 
with every confidence as containing nothing that does not 
delight and entertain. 

A Knight of Spain, by Marjorie Bowen. (Methuen.) 

* DUTCH WILLIAM ” exercises a fascination over the mind of Miss Mar 
Bowen which time seems only to strengthen. At first the reader is ineline 
to think she has escaped from it in her new novel; but it is soon evident 
Juan, the brother of Phillip and the brilliant victor of Lavanto, is drawn " 
relentless sense of his weakness—his inconstancy, as well as his inefficies 

an administrator. He has the charm and much of the dash which we ass 
with the Cavaliers in this country ; but his portrait is painted, with the intinit 
care characteristic of Miss Bowen, only that the Prince of Orange may be bre 

in as a contrast at the end. William is all that Juan fails to be. The latt 
deliberately chosen to be a loyal servant of his king, has done it, too, wit 
eyes open and in a manner that makes the reader feel as though there was some 
thing unconvincing in his character. Phillip is represented as the meanest and 
most suspicious of kings, a monster to his successive wives and an int 
who depends on spying for information even about his most faithful! set 

Phat a high-minded young man should have been loyal to him is almost a 


miracle ; but conscience has not been much developed in the course of Juan’ 
training. In William of Orange, on the contrary, it is abnormal. As ce ted 
by Miss Bowen he resembles the typical Puritan of the Commonwealth : narrow 
in his religion, but absolutely sincere: devoted to the Netherlands, w 

thought of self-aggrandisement. This is the conception of the novelist, and 
we are thinking of him at the moment only as a character in fiction, ot WIS 
it might be necessary to point out that the painting does not accord wit! a 


impression of “* Dutch William” to be gained by the study of our own 
However, that says nothing for the value of the novel. Miss Marjorie B« 
success lies in the skill and force with which she has brought two differer 
of character into clear and striking contrast. 


Monte Carlo, by Margaret Stacpoole (Hutchinson.) 

MRS. DE VERE STACPOOLE has written a witty, clever and ente! ng 
story. Its chief distinction is perhaps the fact that the leading won 

suffers a good deal from having a “ past,” but, unlike the lady who f 
largely in recent literature, it is a good past. She has been brought u 
seclusion and innocence of a cathedral close. By an accident she 
enamoured of a writer with Bohemian instincts, and she finds after ! ee 
that the wavs of Bohemia do not fit in very well with the clean and 
conventional, traditions which she has brought away from the said « 
close. But her husband, in spite of his proclivities, is a fine fellow, 
many exciting adventures they learn wisdom and settle down to a quiet 
life in England. The style of the book is light and vivacious, as be« 
character, but occasionally a phrase crops up to remind us that Mrs. St 
husband was a doctor before he became a famous writer. Thus: 
that silence on his part was the best styptic for the lachrymal ducts.’ 
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RS. PATTEN’S mind 
was made up, and 
when that was the 

case, you might as well try 

to turn the stars in their 
courses as try to unmake it. 

It ws time, she decided, that young Sam Sladen—who was dis- 

ting. shed by the prefix from his uncle, old Sam—took to 

hims f a wife; and since young Sam was kin to Mrs. Patten, 
his ther and hers having been first cousins once removed, 
her tionship gave her a right to interfere in the matter. 

What are men for, I'd like to know, if not to keep a wife 
ind hildren ? And who will there be for old Sam to leave his 
mor to if young Sam don’t marry and get ’em ?”’ 

ie first question Patten ignored, having already justified 
his n existence on that score. When he ventured to hint that 
hosp ‘als and almshouses could do a smart deal in the way of 
swal! wing money, his wife sniffed. 

Just like you, Eli—to think of leaving cash to bricks and 





mor\:r instead of to your own flesh and blood! Don’t you 
play that trick on me or I won't let you rest quiet in your 
gTa , 


Maybe you won't ha’ the chance, my dear,”’ was his placid 
answer. “‘ Them as makes sa sure o’ livin’, often pops off the 
suddenest. And as for restin’ quiet in my grave, I’ve got so out 
of 1 way 0’ restin’ quiet anywhere since | married you, that it 
wouldn't come no treat now. Talkin’ o’ Sammy, however, | s’pose 
you've looked out a woman for’n ? ”’ 

Amelia Cowdrey——”’ 

That old maid! She’s as sour as vinegar and as sharpset 
as my axe. Besides, you talked about children. 1 don’t seem to 
see Meeley handlin’ a baby.”’ 

Mrs. Patten laughed. ‘‘ She'd handle it like a broom! It’s 
this way, vou see. Sammy bein’ more like a woman nor a man, 
did ought to marry some’un like Miss Amelia to even things up a 
bit.’ 

I'd sooner have her sister.” 

\h, but with all your faults you’re a man, Eli.”’ 

lt was his turn to laugh as he rose and reached for his hat. 
“ That’s how ’twas I married you, my dear. With all your aggra- 
vating ways and your nimble tongue you’re a woman to the bone. 
I'm goin’ up to Sladen’s; if | see Sammy Ill tell him ’tis no use 
his kickin’ agen the pricks—he mus/ mariv /”’ And closing the 
door behind him, Patten took his way with long, slow strides up 
the village street. On the green he halted outside the shop over 
the mixed contents of which the two Miss Cowdreys presided. 
Behind the counter the elder sister was engaged in dealing out a 
halfpennyworth of bullseyes to a small customer. She was a thin, 
angular woman, flat-breasted and sharp of bone. Her dull brown 
hair was parted in the middle and twisted into a knot, as uncom- 
promising as the expression of her mouth, which seemed made to 
keep back words rather than to utter them. Miss Louisa, her 
sister, was a contrast to her at every point. She was a plump, 
comtortable little woman, with a smile and a cheery word for 
everybody. As Patten passed, she nodded in friendly fashion. 
‘Pleasant evening ; wonderful mild for the time of year.” 

\v, grand weather for the crops,”’ he returned, and con- 
tinued his walk until he reached a faded brick house that stood high 


above the road behind a yew hedge. On one side lay the farm- 
yat on the other the garden and orchard. In front was a strip 
ot f, cut in half by a flagged path to the door, and under 
the vindows ran a border which a month hence would give forth 
fravrance of woodruff, wallflowers, bluebells and other meck, old- 
lasi.oned flowers that cultivate themselves. Patten opened the 
dow and thrust his head into the passage. “‘ Anyone at home ?”’ 
he «llowed. 

\v, walk in,’’ roared a hoarse voice, and he entered, after 
Ca lly wiping his feet on the mat. To the right hand was the 
da where young Sam was setting the milk he had just brought 
in he opposite door led to the kitchen, with—beyond it—the 
be arlour, which smelt like a vault. Patten stopped short of 
its 


omy discomfort, for in the kitchen, beside a bright fire, sat 


ol m. He wore corduroy breeches; his neat, well-turned legs 
we ased in home-knitted blue worsted stockings. A cutaway 





coat and buff waistcoat that expanded 
into noble curves completed his cos 
tume. 

“ TEevenin’, 
said the visitor. 

“ Happy and glorious take a 
cheer,’’ and Sammy pointed with the stem of his long pipe to the 
armchair opposite. 

“ Fine weather.” 

‘Av; grand for the 


Sammy how be 


Anvthin’ doin’ at 


crops markut 
to-day 

‘ Stock sellin’ well, but there was no need to go there to larn 
that If "um didn’t sell well now, when would ’um, Elee 

Ay, that’s true anuff. 

‘Same as us’al—dodderin’ about the house the main o’ the 
day ’stead o’ workin’ out o’ doors like a man.”’ 

“ He did ought to take him a wife to do the housework,” 
remarked Patten, after a pause, during which he filled and lighted 
his pipe. ‘‘ As my missus sez, who'll there be for you to leave 
your money to if he don’t marry and get children 

“ T hadn't a-thought o’ that,”’ returned old Sam, meditatively 
“ T can’t take it with ma for certain. Not as I wants to. neethet 
there’s trouble anuff in makin’ it here wi’out bein’ bothered wi’ it 
hereafter. I'll talk to Sammy and tell him he is to look out a woman 
Phere ain’t a lot o’ chice for’n, poor fellow 

‘“My missis thinks Meeley Cowdrey would suit him, but | 
savs Louie, as is a nice, comfortable little body 4 

And Isavs Louie, too, and | reckon I shall ha’ the most o’ the 
say in the matter. If that snag-faced Meeley comes in, | goes out 
and that | won’t do for dog nor devil, let alone a woman. Sammy 
Here, Sammy! I[Iwants you. You've bina bachelor long anuff 
as his nephew appeared in the doorway You've got to get 
married—d'ye hear ? ” 

Young Sam sat down on the edge of the nearest chair and 
twisted his hands nervously, glancing from one man to the other, 
much in the same helpless, frightened way that a man under 
sentence of death might glance from judge to executioner His 
jaw dropped, his retreating chin quivered; a faint moisture 
gathered in the corners of his pale eyes. ‘“ I dunno how to get 
married—lI’d be skeered to death of an ooman,”’ he faltered 

‘ Gettin’ married is easy anuff,’’ said the old farmer ‘ I’ve 
never bin coortin’ myself, but I’ve heerd o' lots o’ fools who have 
All you’ve got to do is to go along to shop an’ say ‘ Good-evenin’, 
Miss Louie. I hopes I sees you well, as it leaves me at present 
’Tis a beautiful evenin’—what ‘ud you think ‘bout comin’ for a 
walk ?’ The rest will come easy.’ 

Young Sam wrung his hands ; 

I could never do’t,”’ he wailed 
her in the face agen.’’ 

At that his uncle swore roundly “ The lad’s a born fool 
worse nor them as goes coortin’ o’ Danged 
if I shan’t ha’ to take him down an’ start him on the job! [I’m 
not goin’ to stand no nonsense You get to work to-morrow, o1 
you'll hear more about it.”’ 

Young Sam sighed deeply, took refuge in silence and, afier 
a little more desultory chat, Patten said good-night and returned 
home to report to his wife che result of his mission 

More than once the following day was Sammy reminded of 
the new duty laid upon him \fter supper his uncle almost thrust 
him out of the house, and from the door watched him take his slow, 
unwilling way towards the shop. He was about to rake out the 
fire a couple of hours later, when he heard the young man’s tread 
in the passage. “‘ Well, and how did ‘ee get on 

All right,”’ replied young Sam, edging sulkily in the direction 
of the stairs 

You saw Miss Louie 

Av,”’ returned the other, avoiding his uncle’s eye. 

“ Where did you walk shouted the latter. 

Sammy hesitated. ‘‘ Through the churchyard and round the 
bruk,’’ he answered. Knowing that this was the regulation lovers’ 
walk, old Sam was satisfied. 

‘“ He’ve made a start, and that’s summat for a poor yea-nay 
chap like Sammy,” he said to himself, as he climbed heavily up 
to bed. Three or four more evenings passed, during which things 


How’s young Sam 


the sweat stood on his brow 
“I'd be ashummed to look 


their own silliness. 
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uppeared to be progressing favourably, and old Sam, in his gratifica- 
tion, called one day to thank Mrs. Patten for her suggestion. 
‘ Walks out wi’ Louie every evenin’, he do—tumbled to it quick 
wnuff arter the start, the young varmint !’’ he chuckled. 

*“Miss Louie ? *Twas Meeley as I recommended.” 

[ wouldn’t have that woman in my house if you paid me. 
She'd turn the milk sour, and where should I be for butter ?’ 

Mrs. Patten was silent; when she spoke her accent was 
somewhat acid Louie and young Sam ‘ud never dare to call 
their souls their own Now Meeley and him would make a proper 
pair 6 

* Proper or unproper, I won't have it.”’ And old Sam departed 
in a rage, muttering “ that there woman thinks she’s a-goin’ 
to master me same as she masters her husband, but she 
ain't.” 

As a result of the interview, however, and with the idea of 
hastening matters, he called at the shop. Miss Amelia was busy 
in the wash-house, which suited his purpose admirably. Miss 
Louie was immersed in a case of groceries that the carrier had just 
delivered 

When old Sam entered she was wrestling with a huge 
parcel which refused to quit the box. “ Hello, Miss Louie,’”’ he 


said, ‘‘ let me lend you a hand.” 
‘Oh, good-morning, Mr. Sladen ’’—she lifted a flushed face 
“thank you How strong you are!”’ as the packet yielded 


submissively 
“* Lord love ‘ee 
be beat by the likes o’ that 
You old ? No, Mr. Sladen.’”’ 
He laughed, well pleased, and bent over the case. 
tell me where these go I’ll put them away for you.”’ 
He was thus engaged when a customer entered, who stared to 
see old Sam obediently carrying out Miss Louie’s directions 
You've seen a good deal of my nephew lately ? "’ he remarked, 


that’s nothing. Though I’m old I’m not to 


“ If you'll 


when they were alone again 

“Yes, he’s often in an’ out 

““ Wonderful stiddy chap is Sammy, but dodders too much 
about the house. We want a woman to look after us—a nice 
comferble little body like you.” 

She blushed 

Lor’, Mr. Sladen ! ”’ 

You'd never reepent it, my deat Though I’m hasty I’m 
wonderful soft-hearted, and as for my nephew, he wouldn't 
give ‘ee a mossel o’ trouble.” 

“I'm sure you're good and kind "Miss Louie’s eyes 
were even more eloquent than her lips 

Then you make up your mind quick to come, my dear. 
I don’t want no dilly-dallyin’ over it at my time o’ life Besides 
‘Happy’s the wooin’ that’s not long a-doin’,” ch?” He patted 
her hand affectionately 

It’s a bit sudden,”’ she faltered, but I'll think about it 

Old Sam chuckled as he walked away “* No wonder the young 
dog is so cheerful when he comes home o’ nights, an’ sez things is 
Who wouldn't be cheerful wi’ a nice, soft, comferble 


gom on fine. 
But I must keep 'em up to it 


little woman like that to court 
I must keep ‘em up 
With this laudable end in view he called again at the shop 


the following afternoon This time, however, Miss Amelia was 
there too. and he could do no more than exchange a hurried word 
with her younger siste1 \ box o’ lucifers if you please, Miss 
Louie—forgot to bring any with me Are you a-thinkin’ ?”’ he 


whispered, as her fingers touched his softly, when she handed him 


the purchase. 

“Yes.” 
chuckled and laughed to himself, reflecting what a nice 
little wife his nephew would bring home. 

‘ What did he want * enquired Miss Amelia, turning in time 
to see his broad shoulders disappearing through the doorway. 

\ box of lucifers,’’ replied Miss Louie. “ Are you goin’ 

out again this evenin’, Meeley ? ”’ 

‘If vou don’t want to,”’ returned the other, eyeing her sister 
a breath of fresh air does me good, ‘specially after 


she whispered back with a smile, and once more he 
comferble’"’ 


sharply 
ironing the main o’ the day 
‘ I'll stay to-night, but maybe I shall have to go out to-morrow 
evenin’.”’ 
‘Oh well, we can wait till to-morrow evenin’ comes 
I shall have to as well, and, if so, we must shut up the shop.”’ 
Chat desperate expedient, however, was not resorted to 
there being no need—and Mrs. Patten, who called in for some 
candles, it being cheaper, as she remarked, to burn one candle than 
the lamp now the days were getting out, found Miss Louie behind 
the counter, looking wistful and forlorn 
‘* Where's your sister then * she asked. 
adding that Meeley found a walk now and then good for her 
health 
And she makes you bide at home? Just what | telled old 
Sam "’’—the name brought a fine blush to Miss Louie’s cheeks. 
You can’t call your soul your own, and now, I suppose, she'll 
want to master your young man too. You and him ought to be 
out walkin’; but there! you han't got the pluck of a mouse 


Maybe 


Miss Louie explained, 


and he’s no better 

Miss Louie trembled. 
she said with the fierceness of a dove ; 
we should walk out.” 

Mrs. Patten stared. 


‘““ He’s the splendidest man I know,” 
‘if we wanted to walk out, 
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“ Well,”’ she remarked, after a moment’s silence, “ ’t 


a lucky thing we don’t all think alike. Some folks has queer 
ways o' doin’ their courtin’ and some folks fancies quee; 


people,”’ and holding her head high she swept out of the sho; 


The incident caused Miss Louie some tears in secret ; it also serv: 
to screw her up to a momentous decision. When old Sam call 
the next day for half an ounce of tobacco she brought it round 
him instead of giving it across the counter, and he somehow fou: 
himself holding her hand as well as the tobacco. 

“ I’ve thought,’’ she said in a low tone. 

“Yes ?’’—he squeezed her fingers hard 

“ If you'll meet me at the stile over the brook to-night 
ha’-past eight, I'll give you my answer.”’ 

“Ha! ha! you feels too shy to tell my nephew. Yes, my d 
I’ll meet you sure anuff,’’ and somehow—he could not tell exa 
how it happened—he found his arm around the trembling | 
figure. 

“I’m goin’ out this evenin’, 
and her sister sat at dinner. 

Miss Amelia gave her a sharp, suspicious glance. “ 
shop will ha’ to be shut up,”’ was all she said, and shut at an 
timely hour it was, to the wrath of the shopping public who 1 
a practice of running in the moment before going to bec in o 
to purchase some indispensable article for the morrow. 

“ What’s up, then ? ’’ demanded more than one worried mat 

I reckon they must both on ’em be courtin’,”’ suge 
Patten, who had called at the Sladens’ house to find it lo 
and silent as the grave. 

‘Dally, but who in his senses would go a-courtin’ Meek 
questioned a sceptic. 

“ That’s more’n I can tell ’ee. 
who’s courtin’ Louie.” 

Patten would have been wrong, as he was presently to | 
Meanwhile Miss l.ouie, breathless, wondering at her own da 
had slipped out by the back way to the meeting-place beyon 
churchyard, where she arrived panting to find old Sam awa 
her. 


announced Miss Louie, as 


I'd give a guess, h’weve 


[ thought you wouldn’t be long,”’ he said. ‘ You 
the kind to keep a chap kickin’ his heels. Well, what is it to 
You’re not goin’ to disappoint me an’ Sammy, are ‘ce 
dear ?”’ 

‘Oh no—no ” 

I wouldn't hurt vou for the world. 
want to marry me - 

“Eh what? What?” he was beginning, wondering whi 
he had heard aright, when at that moment two figures, loo 
like one, approached the stile from the other side of the bi 
Those in possession peered at the intruders through the soft 
nicht, and “‘ Oh!” cried Miss Louie, ‘‘ oh—oh, it’s Meelev :/"’ 

“ Dang my buttons if it ain't my nephew!”’ said the fa 
in the same breath. ‘‘ You young varmint! What be you a- 
here at this time o’ night wi’ your arm round a respect 


she clung to him half laughing, half sobbi 
It’s so wonderful that 


temale ? 

And what are you a-doin’, Louie, clingin’ to a man old 
to be your father retorted Miss Amelia, carrving the wat 
the heart of the enemy’s country. 

“You let her alone! Dang her father!’’ cried old S 
drawing, unconsciously no doubt, the littl woman clos 
his side 

“ Then vou let him alone,’’ replied Miss Amelia, bristling 
planting herself in front of young Sam 

rhe other scratched his head. ‘“ Blowed if I know what w 
comin’ to,”’ he muttered. Here’s mv nephew as is to marr 
woman courtin’ another; and Miss Louie as was goin’ to m 
him ty 

“Marry young Sam when you asked me to marry 
Never!’ exclaimed the lady. 

| didn’t ax ‘ee for mvyself—’twas for him,” he bluncd 

At that she disengaged herself with vehemence from 
detaining clasp, using both her small hands to push him aw 
“Let me vo, Mr Sladen, let me go!” but he caught and 
her in a masterful grip. 

** My dear, don’t be angry with me : 
but we'll see it through together, and afterwards— 
what ha’ you got to say for vourself ? ”’ 

To judge by his silence the voung man had no plea to 
in his defence. 

Miss Amelia it was who answered the question. 

““ What should he say ? You told him to get married, an 
choosed the one he liked the best.”’ 

“*Choosed ’’ be damned! My nephew no more choosed 
Meeley, than I ” He stopped in some confusion, to con 
after a moment: ‘‘ What I want to know is how the thing 
about ? What’s more, you don’t neither of you pass this 
till I hears.”’ 

*Twasn’t my fault,”’ bleated young Sam, for his uncle \ 
strong man. “ ’Twas Meeley as done it.” 

“ And I’m not ashamed of it neether. The poor chap co 
me skeered out of his life and let out as he was to marry Loui 
to walk out with her that very evenin’. ‘ I dursn’t do it,’ he 
so I told him not to worrit, I’d walk out with him, so’s he 
say he walked wi’ someone—his uncle would soon get ov: 
fancy, and we needn't go no further.”’ 

‘So all this while you’ve been deceivin’ of me—makin’ : 


o’me—an’ Louie here!”’ 


it’s been a bit of a mu 
Now, San 








a ere 





a ee 
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‘Good job, too! What bizniss had you to lav it upon him 


to take a wife whether he wanted to or whether he didn’t ? And 
hat bizniss had you to pick out the woman, whether he liked her 
-hether he didn’t ? You were too big a coward to marry yourself, 
ou put it on to him! You did ought to be ashamed o’ yourself, 
S,muel Sladen. I wonder you can look anyone in the face after 
behaviour.” 
\n awkward silence followed this burst of candour, broken 
length by old Sam, who, in tones of unusual meekness, enquired 
‘ t the couple proposed to do now. 
“‘ We’re goin’ to get married when it suits us—ain’t we, Sammy?’’ 
‘Av,” he replied, plucking up courage to step to her side. 
kes Meeley, Uncle—I likes her terable-—she is an angel of light 
mother to me.” 
Old Sam burst into 
thank the Lord, | 


a loud laugh. “ Sarah Patten was right 
was wrong. If he’d married Louie here, 


| ldn’t ha’ had her myself. Ill keep my word in one thing, 
h er. You don’t come into my house, Meeley. Your young 
h nd must goto shop, for me and mv wife won’t want nobody 
el long of us, eh, my dear? Well, well ’—as the other 

disappeared in the direction of the village—‘‘ I used to think 
t ly fools as went courtin’ ; ’pon my life, I thinks now I was 
tl 1 for not goin’ courtin’ before.” 


SPORT ON THE : 
SENEGAMBIAN RIVERS. 


N the banks of the river near our camp were great 
plains, separated from the river itself by a belt 
of dense bush mixed with long grass, standing 
any height up to fifteen feet. Palms marked the 
course of the river. They were of a kind which 


is sreater girth halfway up than at the bottom. These 
palins grow fruit which look like cocoanuts, but are really very 
ditierent. During the unripe stage the natives obtain them 
for the water contained in three little partitions in the middle 
Later on, when full ripe, they present an irresistible fascina- 
tion for the elephant, who feeds largely on them, swallowing 
them almost whole, stones and all. They are then of 
an orange yellow within, the outer layer being of a 
pulpy consistency with a flavour like pine-apple. The natives 
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also are 
very fond 
of them, but 
they are said 
to make a 
white man 
sick, and 
from what I 
have seen, 
this appears 
to be true. 
This camp 


was in a 
magnificent 
belt of palm 
trees. The 
plains which 
border the 
river are 
usually well 
stocked with 
game, and 


hundreds _ of 
Button’s Kob 
can ftre- 
quently be 
seen at one 
time. This 
is a handsome 
antelope ola 


brilliant red 

colour, carry- 

ing a longish 

coat (lo1 

Africa), and 

strong, much- 

annulated 

horns, grow- 

ing Ivre rHE 
shaped, to 

a length of twenty inches. 
during the wet season with 
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WHEN THE 
vets burnt off, leaving the plain bare, black and parched 
The kob are out on the open parts mostly till ten o'clock and 
after three. 

When alarmed they run to the grass or to the bush 
country. I used to stalk them for hours, armed with a telephoto 
camera, and the annexed herd of nine is a fairly typical example 
of asmall herd. The buck is seen standing on the left, the does 
being very much more on the alert. The latter have no horns. 
[ got this photograph with a lot of trouble, stalking being out 
I merely walked alongside of the herds, 
gradually. As the afternoon advanced, 
they seemed to get more accustomed to me, and would 
stand and stare for a little longer each time. This photo- 
graph was taken at about one hundred and seventy yards, 
and the larger herd at two hundred yards. 


of the question, 
edging in- very 
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A BRIGADE 


WATERS RUN LOW. 


On one occasion I nearly got a photograph of a lion. I 
following along the edge of a bit of raised ground, from wl 
[ got a good view over the plain, when I came across a si! 
female kob, browsing contentedlv beside a small ditch contair 
water. All at once she became alarmed, and presently m 
off. I was at a loss to know what had scared her, as it 
impossible she could have got my wind. However, on lool 
over the edge a little higher up, I saw a lioness only one hund 
yards off, just below me, stalking along the edge of the 
grass. 

Unfortunately, she saw me as I was trying to take 
photograph, and retired into the long grass, where sl 
harmonised with the surrounding colour that I could 
nothing of her at all. All I could make out was what loo 
like some little black birds jumping about just wl 
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STARTLED—A SMALL 


HERD OF 


BUFFON’S KOB. 





SUSPICION 


the lioness ought to have been. Taking the glasses, how- 
ever, I at once saw that what I had taken for birds 
were the black tips to her ears and the black tuft on her 
tail. so I got a steady shot with the -350 rifle at an 
imaginary spot a foot below the ears, and scored a hit, judging 
by the sound, but nothing moved for some time, until ] saw 
a lion creeping away a little further on ; but it was gone before 
I could shoot. It was growing late, so we had to go at once 
and see what had happened. This was by no means a pleasant 
job, as the grass was very high and one could not see a yard 
ahead. . 

[ sent a man up a tree to look, but he could see nothing, 
so | advanced with two men close to me, throwing in stones 
an sticks. Getting no response, I thought that the lion I had 
seen disappearing was the one I had shot at, and that it had 
got away wounded. By this time we had got to the grass 
tself, and after a trial shower of missiles, in we went, hoping 
brute would not bounce out at us from two yards 


~_—_ 


a Vy. 
One of the coast porters whom I had with me showed himself 
‘ry plucky fellow. Though unarmed, he was all for going 
ii im front of me. We came quite suddenly on the lioness 
about six feet away, luckily stone dead. The bullet 
I caught her in the neck, and it must have been her lord 


a master whom we saw slinking away. The _ lioness 
Ww a fine yellow one in good condition. I noticed a close 
rt mblance between her face and that of the Sierra 


e lioness in the Zoo. Both had a very plain, pug-like 
“| -arance, and it would be interesting to know if all 
Coast lions have this peculiarity. The porters ate 


FULLY 


AROUSED. 


the whole of the meat, not only because they believed that 
it would make them very strong, but also because they liked 
the flavour. 

There were a good many hippos near this camp. Lf one 
went down to the river during the heat of the day, one might 
wait for hours, but no sign of anv such creature would 
appear. But towards evening they were to be seen and 
heard all the time. I think a hippo must be able to stay 
for hours under water, though he may get breath unseen 
by putting up the tip only of his nose under cover of 
something. 

The photograph of them was taken with the telephoto 
more or less against the sun, and it gives a curious effect 
to the water, rather like an etching. found the way to 
obtain photographs was to show myself at the water's edge. 
They seemed to grow bolder, as if meditating an aggressive 
move. The natives rarely succeed in killing them. When 
thev do, it is generally by moonlight, when the hippos come 
out of the water and roam about on land. The native 
hunter conceals himself beside one of the well-worn 
tracks and shoots the poor animal at a range of about 
two yards. It is lucky that the natives have no better guns, 
as in the dry season the river is so shallow in parts that 
when they (the hippos) sink one can see their every movement 
under water. 

Marabout storks and vultures were in great numbers, 
and betook themselves regularly to the river at midday. 
The accompanying photograph shows swarms of vultures, 
with a sprinkling of marabouts, attacking the carcase of 
a hippo which had probably been killed by natives. The 
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Which neither 
Nor is, 

Aught else than grief.” 


seems, 


Ihe anthology was well worth making and should prove 


ment to those who are endeavouring to tread that diffi 
If it has a fault, it 


seems to favour a certain school in poetry 


poetic fame lies in a certain lack of 


There hav 


epitaphs and = sun 
other things in w 


quote the last ver 


a help and encow 
cult path which lead 
catholicity The I 


e been many impre 


poems issued during the period he deals with which pass unnoticed 
much is frankly admitted in the preface, where he says the book “ ha 
pretension to cover the field. Every reader will notice the absence of | 


whose work would be a necessary ornament of any a 


a definite aim.” While not denving the merit of ar 


is represented within these covers, it must be saic 
ignored who did not deserve that fate But when it 


two vears, the choice produc tions are not always foun 


indeed take a wide taste, a clear eve 
multitude of attractive and beautiful poems which are 
real merit 


day and week to week those which are of 


of still greater fulfilment 


nthology not limite: 
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WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


HUNTED FOX AND CAT. 
OME friends of mine, who live in the Southdown country, 
had a curious experience a fortnight since. The South- 
down Foxhounds were at work in the neighbourhood, 
and the hunted fox ran into their garden. My friends 
are the possessors of a half-bred Siamese cat, and this 
at. which was in the garden, no sooner set eves on the fox than 


she once joined in the chase—there were no hounds or hunters 


yet on the scene—drove the fox up into a corner of the garden, 
where there was some wire-netting, and there held it up. It is 
in | thing that the fox seemed thoroughly cowed, and made no 
ett to drive off its impertinent foe. Looking about for some 
me of escape, it presently managed to scramble up the wire 
nett got free of the garden and made off. This cat, probably 
from ‘ts Siamese descent, is a bold, fearless creature, and very 
pos y took the fox for an ordinary domesticated dog The fox 
is, ourse, a dog (Canis vulpes), though a wild one, and its 
dens nour thoroughly resembled that particular form of respect 


with vhich three-fourths of our tame dogs treat a cat. Many of 
them will, of course, chivv a cat for a short distance, but when 
puss urns, arches her back and erects her fur and spits, only a very 
smal! percentage of dogs care to tackle her. Some few make a 
dash and get a few sharp scratches for their pains, and perhaps 
three oer cent. who have been trained to kill a cat 

W juickly go in and finish her off. 


a cruel business 
But the behaviour of this 


hunt fox seems to me to demonstrate once more the respect 
in ch the majority of the canine race hold the cat. Its 
dem: ‘nour on this particular occasion is not to be set down to 
any nic-terror caused by the chase. 


INSTANCES OF THE FOX’S EFFRONTERY. 
inted foxes are notoriously the coolest-headed of beasts, 


and ery often seem to care little for the danger behind them. 
Ih myself known a hunted fox, as it crossed a farmyard, seize 


and kill a fowl, and run on for a considerable distance with this 
encumbrance. Not, in fact, till the pressure from the pack began 
to increase did this fox relinquish its burden, which was afterwards 


picked up by the farmer’s son. This is by no means an isolated 
example of this particular form of a hunted fox’s indifference to 
danger. Ducks and chickens have thus been seized and carried 
off by these animals, even in the heat of chase, and ‘ Scrutator,”’ 
in his ‘‘ Management of Hounds,” published in 1852, gives the 
details of a hunt in which the fox he was pursuing picked up and 
carried on for some little way a wild rabbit. Passing a shepherd 
among some turnips with this encumbrance, Reynard refused to 
relinquish his burden, even when the man threw his crook at him, 
and not till the sheepdog had been set upon him did he drop it 
The enactment of this singular incident, as may be well imagined, 
caused a check when the ‘pack came up ; however, hounds presently 
took up the line beyond, and, thanks to the generalship of their 
Master and an improving scent, managed to catch their quarry 


just before he gained a big covert. 


LARGE LITTERS OF FOXES. 
| have been lately asked whether foxes can have as many as 
seven cubs in a litter. My answer was that, although the number 


is unusual, it is by no means impossible. Six years ago a litter 
ot exactly this number was dug out of an earth in the Exmoor 
country and removed to another earth in the same shire. Three 
years since a forester at Heidan in Germany reported to the Deutsche 
Jager-Zeitung of April 24th that on the previous Sunday he had 
dug out ten fox cubs, all of about fourteen days old. From their 
similarity of size he concluded that they were all of one litter. A 
German writer, Dr. First, in his “ Forst-und-Jagd Lexikon,” 
puts nine cubs as the limit of a vixen’s production and four or five 
as the normal number. Litters of eight and nine have been reported 
at intervals during the last five years. But the largest litter of 
fox cubs which I can recall is one vouched for by the Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley in his excellent 


published in 1854. 


““ Reminiscences of a Huntsman,” 
Grantley Berkeley was a good sportsman 
and .n observant field naturalist, and his evidence is worthy of 
crec ce, 


A HUGE LITTER. 
e was then living at Teffont in Wiltshire, and thus writes : 


‘M~ keeper reported a litter of four cubs at the stone quarries, 
ani e next day being a still and sunny one, about three o’clock 
I « softly to the cliff above and peeped over. One cub was 
at f only visible ; he stretched and yawned as a boy might do 
who ad only just pulled off his nightcap ; so I guessed the others 
wou soon be on the stir. A second little nose peeped out, and 
the « oner of it having been propelled forwards by some pressure 
from vithin, out he stumbled, and a third and then a fourth cub 
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pitched upon him with a little leap at play. rhe keeper is right,’ 
I said to myself ; but, ah-ha, there are more vet! a fifth, a sixth, 
a seventh and at last twelve cubs lav huddled together in the sun, 
fair to be seen and fully in view \s is often seen in a 
litter of pigs, in this case there were two not much bigger than rats 
cubs in miniature, but so weak that they staggered in their play 
The whole litter were mean in condition, the old vixen not being 
able to make enough milk.” Phis,”’ he adds, 
litter | ever heard of 


was the largest 
People who are ignorant of the nature of 
the fox might suppose it was a double litter, the offspring of two 
vixen foxes, but it was not s« 


but one brace of foxes attended 
them, and they were the sire and dam.” 
A GLANCE AT THE EVIDENCE. 

Chis is certainly an astonishing number of cubs for one litter, 
but | look upon the evidence of Grantley Berkeley as thoroughly 
reliable, and the number is, as I have shown, closely approached 
in the German instance which | have quoted | have at various 
times watched fox cubs at play in spring and carly summer outside 
coverts, but have myself never seen more than four or five in a 
tamily. Weak cubs, however, may, and no doubt often do, die 
in infancy, and unless the litter is inspected soon after birth it is 
not possible to say how many young were first produced by the 
vixen. Keepers are among the rare witnesses of the early infancy 
of tox cubs, and they but too often are, for obvious reasons, 
sealed books upon the subject. The honest keeper in a fox-hunting 
country, if he knows of a vixen with a young litter, leaves her alone ; 
the other kind of keeper suppresses the unfortunate family, and 
necessarily holds his tongue. Readers of Country Lire who may 
have had experience of abnormal fox litters may perhaps think it 
worth their while to send a note on the subject to the Editor 
Personally, I see no more reason against the appearance of such 
occasional prodigies in the way of a vixen’s offspring than in the 
case of a hound’s. Within the last cight vears | have known a 
bitch belonging to a pack of harriers with which | constantly hunt 
have twice over a litter of eighteen puppies. This may seem almost 
incredible to most of my readers, yet it is an actual fact, to be 
vouched for by the Master, kennel huntsman and kennelman of 
the pack in question. The bitch was Matchless, the pack is the 
Hailsham Harriers, which hunt in Sussex, and the facts are perfectly 
well known. It is fair to state that in neither instance did these 
abno mal litters of eighteen puppies thrive. In one case the 
offspring were mostly small and weakly, and many were lost im 
infancy. In the other case a fair number of the puppies, which 
numbered a large percentage of dogs, nearly reached maturity, 
but most of them were carried off by distemper 


WEIGHT OF FOXES. 


The weight of foxes is another oft-discussed subject Foxes, 
as a matter of fact, vary enormously in size and weight. <A good 


average dog fox in the agricultural districts of England will scale 
from eleven pounds to fourteen pounds. In mountainous districts, 
and especially in the Lake Country, Wales and Scotland, foxes are 
often killed far exceeding these weights rhe average weight of 
hill foxes in such localities has been estimated by Mr. J. G. Millais 
at from fifteen pounds to twenty pounds, which is probably pretty 
near the mark But even in the Southern Counties very large 
foxes are occasionally met with. Eighteen or nineteen years ago, 
when I first came to the Southdown country, | can remembe1 
seeing once or twice among the huge gorse tracts of that region 
big grev foxes which looked almost like wolves, and must have 
scaled close upon twenty pounds. I have not, however, set eyes 
upon one of these great foxes for many seasons. Joe Bowman, 
for many vears the famous foot-huntsman of the Ullswater Fox 
hounds, had, | suppose, as much experience as any man living 
of big hill foxes. Unlike Southern huntsmen, he was not accus 
tomed to break up his quarry, and the weights were therefore 
often preserved. In the season 1898-99, having run a fox to ground, 
he put in a terrier bitch, Corby, belonging to Lord Decies, and could 
not get her out again for twenty-four hours. The rocks were then 
broken into and the plucky terrier extricated ; she had killed three 
great dog foxes, which were there and then weighed, and scaled 
sixtv-two pounds, an average of over twenty pounds aprece 
The biggest fox, I believe, ever killed by Joe Bowman was one 
run into on the Crossfell range, and scaled no less than twenty 
three pounds. There is a persistent statement of a Welsh fox 
killed at Beddgelert many years ago, which is alleged to have 
weighed twenty-nine pounds. The evidence, however, is not very 


clear. An eye-witness wrote of it: “It was killed by terriers, 
and when extended looked like a large red wolf.’’ Mr. Millais, 
however, in his ‘ British Mammials,”’ speaks of a hill fox tipping 
the scale at twenty-seven pounds, and, personally, | think it possible 
that the weight of thirty pounds, or something very near it, may 
have been occasionally approached in the case of a British fox 


slain in mountainous country. H. A. BryYDEN 
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EN miles from Chipping Campden, on a high ridge of 

the Cotswold Hills, stands the square tower of Stow 

Church, silhouetted against the evening sky. For 

miles it engages the eye, a central point upon the 

horizon, supplying a note to an intervening stretch of 

country singularly destitute of human habitations, and though 

cultivated and prosperous ; it would seem as if Nature and man 

had achieved their work at night, leaving the traveller by day 
to wonder at the fruits of their mysterious labour. 

To the south and east of the church, with its battle- 
mented tower and sentinel pinnacles—the latter recalling 
a feature common to Somerset churches—lies the manor of 
Stow-on-the-Wold, known in former days as Stow St. Edward, 


at one time the tenement of the ancient family of de Tankerville 
(of Norman descent), a name subsequently changed for the 
patronymic of Chamberlayne to commemorate the domestic 


post held at the Court of King Stephen by one of them; but 


the manor stands to-day shorn of its ancient importance. 


Perhaps its one remaining distinction is the survival of the 
inhabitants, 


old name, still borne by one of its present 
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Mrs. Ingles Chamberlayne of Maugersbury. With the chang 
time and ownership came at last changes also of chara 


Surrounded in early days by deep woods, Stow stands to-da 


a naked Wold, swept by all the winds that blow. Wil 
weeping by indolent brooks, lonely companies of oaks stragg 
past hedge and roadside, alone remain to lament the disap, 
ance of forest legions. But to the west the road drops dow: 
hillside into a little vale below, and winds its way thr 
sequestered nooks. Nether Swell and Upper Swell are ne: 
there at companionable distances, and the two lovely hai 
make atonement for the degeneration of Stow St. Edward 
History relates that the great Abbey of Evesham 
dominion here ; outrunning her Worcestershire boundaries 
owned the manor of Stow and held it until the Dissolut 
Architectural corroboration of the fact—abbots’ gra 
domestic dependencies, as at Stanway, Broadway, etc., 
disabled monks repaired their over-spent forces with qu 
ministration—none now remains, if any did exist, yet ea 
the little hamlets its pre-Reformation = ch 
retaining well-preserved traces of a Norman origin. M 
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houses there are in plenty. Swell Bowl, the seat of Sir Robert 
\tkvns, author of “ The Ancient and Present State of Glou- 
cestershire,”” now a part of the Abbotswood estate, lies on the 
west bank of the swift-running Dickler, but the original exterior 
has disappeared. The outer buildings, orchard and gardens retain 
their old character, but in a somewhat disturbed condition, 
bearing mutely their share of the penalties of vanished import- 
nce. On a rising slope of the opposite river bank stands 


\bbotswood, the residence of Mr. Mark Fenwick. The gardens 
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are ie chief attraction, and are, indeed, beautiful. Built during 
tter half of the past century, the house has, like its more 


ve ible neighbour, lost also its original exterior—but with 
ad’. itage here, as the original “ shell”? did not accord with 


the raditions of Cotswold architecture. The transformation, 


Int’ or and exterior, is an achievement of Mr. Lutyens. 
n untouched and ivy-covered wing of the old house, 
ru 


g at right angles with the facade—a double flight of three 
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and four light windows of attractive height and proportion 
was the best feature of the original habitation, and this has very 
properly been left to form an eastern enclosure to the yew-bound 
entrance court. The soaring gable which hoods the entrance 
door and includes the two upper floors finds its prototype in 
the gable of a sixteenth century 
belonging to the estate. 


cart-shed in the vicinity 


Ihe interior of the house is now admirably arranged : 
the lower rooms are spacious, airy and of inviting proportion. 


rANK. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
For rooms have their ego, attractive or repellent, and 
the hall at Abbotswood, with its arcaded screen and fluted 
pilasters and delightful panelling, seems to extend an eager 
welcome as one enters—‘‘ Blanche comme un dimanclie.” 

The dining-room lies just beyond, and is also white—an 
apartment of rare distinction. The garden, with its delicate 
colouring and exquisite arrangement, it would be easier to paint 
than to describe. 
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Lucien Corpechot, in his 
‘ Jardins de L’Intelligence,” 


quoting from the Koran 
says: “Il faut, dit le Coran 
remplir son jardin des choses 
que les sens désirent tant 
et qui font les délices des 
veux. Alors quel séjour de 
félicité, quel admirable lieu 
de repos!” 

Here, indeed, at Abbots 
wood have we a garden that 
would have sladdened the 
heart of the compiler ot 
the Mahomedan book — of 
faith \ broad terrace walk, 
studded with slender Irish 
junipers, flanks the entire 
house front, and a flight of 
descending steps leads to 


the square flower garden on 
a lower k vel Three lea len 
cherubs supporting an octa- 
gonal dial await here the 
hours, and supply a central 


feature of special appeal. At 


the inner corners of the 
grassed court four conical 
yews vive a note of contrast 


and restrainc to the surround- 
ing beds of shimmering roses. 
Planted at airy 
nume but not crowded, 
an effect of transparency 
prevails, and the delicately 


distances, 


rous 
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tinted pink roses on their slender stems seem to hang in 
mid-air Beyond this tangle of colour appears a_ rich 
herbaceous summer border, peeping above the retaining 
wall that encloses the tennis court, on a yet lower level. 
\ll levels, flights of levels, planned with consummate 
skill and purpose, descend in quiet progression from the 
upper terrace walk to the flower garden, to the herbaceous 


THE IRIS WALL. *COUNTRY 
border, to the sunken tennis court, and beyond into the surro:.n 
ing park land of oaks and elms, leading the eye, still descen 


through Bourton Vale, then up to the sky-line where th 


ridge of Eyford Hill frames the picture. 

lo the east and west are levels also; the bordered px 
with its clematis, vines, roses and honeysuckle, its oil-jars {ilk 
with dwarf polyantha roses ; the paved rose garden ; a fr 
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hvbrid tea roses in scarlet, crimson, copper and orange yellow, 
4 narrow border of dwarf polyantha varieties in all shades of 
pink. = 

Again we descend to the familiar flower court—the cherubs 
still there recording the hours; then mount to a_ higher 
level to balance the parallel paved court, a little old-fashioned 
earden with box-edged beds filled with summer flowers 
verbena, heliotrope and white stocks; four middle beds of 
Caroline Testout and Mme. Jules Grolez carpeted in blue 
yiscaria surrounding an old stone urn. A dainty device. 
From this upper terrace, espaliered by a rose-screen of 
inverted segments delicately drawn against the western sky, 
the entire garden, or gardens, reveal themselves in all their 
beantv of colour and combination. Different in character and 
disposition, there is yet no discord or competition, but an intimate 
and varied relation that produces a harmony of magical com- 
pletion. Hampered by circumscribed space, the entire treat- 
ment results im a scheme that has conquered the physical 
contradictions of opposing declivities with picturesque ingenuity, 
an hieved a plan of floral terraces that are a delight to the 
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SOME AFRICAN ) 
FLOW ERS.—1. 


L. n'y a que l’imprévu qu'il faut craindre.”’ In September 
1910, I left England for South Africa, meaning to remain 
six months. I intended only to pay a visit to one of 
my brothers living in the Transkei, and I found so much 
else to do that I remained nearly two years. I took out 

sketching materials in order to draw landscapes, and with no 
intention ot drawing flowers. But the strange forms and splendid 
colours of the flowers tempted me to draw first one and then 
another, merely to show to my own family on my return home 
and I ended by making a collection of four hundred species 
These drawings were made on the spot from flowers growing 
in the Transkei, that is to say in Tembuland, Pondoland, 
Gealekaland, East Griqualand, and so on, in Natal, the Orange 
Free State, Bechuanaland, Rhodesia, Mashonaland, Portuguese 
East Africa, British East Africa and Uganda 
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‘ye and the imagination. I will not attempt a presentation 
of the sumptuously bordered tennis court lying at the foot ot 
the sunlit stairway. It would be to adventure ineffectually into 
the domain of the painter. ANTONIO DE NAVARRO. 


AN ERRAND. 


have bidden thee set sail 

the stormy, wintry weather—in the white teeth of the 
gale - 

th tattered sails wind-beaten a-hanging from the mast 

| rotten, riven timbers no iron can bind fast. 

to fetch from misty shores afar, tor me, 

earl I dropped for pastime once, deep deep down in 


the sea ! MARGARET SACKVILLE. 


HEATH GARDEN, 
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They were not the obiect of my journeyings, but came in 
only as an extra, and a sort of padding—at all odd times, and 
under many difficulties. They were made in books held on my 
knee when outspanning on trek, on board ship, or at wayside 
accommodation houses. Some were done in trains, several 
times when “looping the loop” up and down the Kei Pass 
at a gradient of 1 in 40, and once between East Griqualand and 
Natal, where the gradient is 1 in 30. But Bechuanaland was 
worst of all, for the dust of the train spoiled the colours of the 
paints, and to add to the usual jolting, three times we drove 
over oxen which had strayed on to the line. As may be supposed 
there was little time either for grouping arrangements or for 
caretul finish and elaboration. The flowers were washed in, 
as they were, as there was room for them on the paper, and, all 
except some of the white ones, without pencil. Sometimes, 
too, a whole batch had to be done before they withered. Sut 
possibly for this reason they look, at least to myself, more alive 
than some drawings more carefully finished and conventional. 

To begin with the Cape and Table Mountain. Nowhere 
else in the world are there such flowers, such beauty of form and 
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colour, such delicacy, such 
variety of species and such 
the spring—Se ptember and 
October—there is scarcely a 
space without them, even 
by the roadsides and in the 
fields and plantations of the 
suburbs Ihe large Disa, the 
Watsonias, especially the white 
ones, Ixias, Babianas, Heaths 
and many other kinds are 
grown in England, but ther 
are many other lovely things 
which we never see here rhe 
small shrubby, dark blue 


Lobelia, the  larger-flowered 
kind growing low and on a 
single stalk, and the small pink 
Lobelia are among these, but 
I am not sure whether they 
thrive in England, or 
if they did, if they would 
preserve their character 
full beauty 
One of the 


would 
and 


most charming 
of the small flowers is Micro- 
loma linearia, a little climbing 
plant with bunches of bright 
crimson, or sometimes pink, 
hanging bells. I should think 
this might be grown here, but 
[ have not been able to trv it. 
Some of the Gladiolus tribe 
ire little known. if at ail, here, 


such as the small delicate 
‘Painted Ladies” and_ the 
scarlet Africanders.”’ hey 


would probably do well under 
shelter. My brother 
his garden in Tembuland a 
huge pink Gladiolus which he 
found wild, he thinks, on Table 
Mountain, but is not quite sure 


grows m 


where It is at least three 
feet high, with flowers as large 
as those of the average gar- 


dener’s kinds. I painted it, 
growing in his border, in 1910. 
It then had two huge spikes 
In trorr it flowered = again, 
having increased so that it had 
spikes, all Jarger than 
had drawn. It was a 
blaze of pink which could be 
seen many hundred yards off 
As to thecolour, no paint can 


seven 
those | 


give it. Now that I see my 
picture so far away from the 
original, it looks bright, but 
beside the real flower it was 


quite depressing. We dug up and 
divided the bulbs when thev had 
done flowering, and I sent some 
back to mv two. brothers in 
England. They are doing well 
in their greenhouses so far, and 
I only hope that they may 
turn out like their parent 
But most South African plants 
want the dry heat and fierce 
sunlight for preserving their 
characteristics Our green- 


houses may be warm enough, 
but they are too damp and 
dark. The African importa- 
tions get drawn up, tall and 
pallid For instance, I sent 
back some bulbs of a very 
pretty bright pink species of 
Gladiolus, about a foot high, 
from the coast near East 
London It has flowered in 
one of my brother’s§ green- 
houses, but is at least one 
and a-half feet high, and 
the bloom is comparativel\ 


insignificant. 
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quantity. In 


an amazing 
profusion and 


‘A HUGE 


It seems to have been found wild on 
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many ot our 


PINK GLADIOLUS.” 
Table Mountain. 


Nerines, 


most 





Heaths, 
beautiful 
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3abianas, Watsonias, D 
ereenhouse flowers do 
well here under cultivation 


3. 


sas 


at the Cape, and their prop 


gation deserves encourageme 


not only for the sake of 
enjovment of them here, 
for the preservation ot 


natural 
districts. 
Every Wednesday a 
Saturday a flower market 
held in the chief street of ( 
Town. The edge of the pi 
ment is lined for a |! 
distance with great 
full of the most lovely 
delicate flowers imagin: 
which grow nowhere else in 
world, and the coloured p 
who have gathered them st 
behind them, selling them 
a tickey (threepence) a bu 
Towards the end of the 
they come down to a pr 


species in 


bas] 


Imagine a bunch of cri 
Nerines, or of the 1 
Heath, for this price! Col 


people also bring buncly 
wild flowers to the wa 
stations, to sell to the 
sengers in the train. I) 
the week they scour 
country for them, and hoy 
abundant they may be 
time must come—and it 
not be long before 1 
species are extermi 
Most of the choicer fl 


grow only singly, and a 
area has to be searches 
their collection. Even i 
bulbs are not pulled up 
them, the pulling may pr 
their flowering next veat 
in any the seed is 
stroved. The Heaths, agaii 
woody plants which di 
grow again quickly a 
cutting, or if cut 
down, not at all. I 
seen places once cov: 
with large bushe 
Heath now almost razed 
It is true that | 
Mountain is to 
protected by regulations 
paper. It is illegal to di 


case 


roots or bulbs on the mount: 


except under certain « 


tions, and to gather certai 


the rarer flowers, such a 
red Disa grandiflora an 
blue Disa. But there is 
or no practical protecti 
the way of guard. Ind 
would be impossible to 


efficiently such a wid 
rugged area; and | 

myself seen coloured | 
carrying large sacks ft 


what may not uncharital 
supposed to be bulb 
pecially as some of th 
leaves of Watsonia we 
disguisedly coming t 
the top. On 
I saw a coloured 
down the Kasteel 
two sheaves of Ans 
capensis in his arms 
great bulging sack on | 
I have heard latel 
an end has_ recentl\ 
put to the Cape Town 
market. I hope this 
The best means of pr 


one iM 
man 
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these wild species is to cultivate them for sale both here and in 
South Africa, and every encouragement should be given to this 
industry. The Botanic Garden at Cape Town scarcely deserves 
its name, for though it contains some beautiful Palms and Tree 
Ferns and has some beds of Cape bulbs, it is more of a public 
pleasure garden than one for botany. A movement is on foot to 
establish a real botanic garden. It is to be hoped that it will be 
syceesstul. During my two years in Africa I sent back seeds and 
bulbs at various times and from various places to England, most 
et them to the care of Mr. Lynch, Curator of the Cambridge 
Botanic Gardens. In further articles 1 hope to describe some 
more of those I have grown or painted. M. H. MAson. 


IN THE GARDEN 


THE HEARTSEASE OR PANSY. 


4 years and is to be found illustrated in some of the old 
i herbals, it was not until about a century ago that any 


G 
THOUGH the common Heartsease that we find growing 
| wild in our cornfields has been known for a great many 


serious efforts were made to improve it as a garden 
flowe The old illustrations referred to show us ragged-looking 
plant bearing a few miniature flowers, the sepals of which are much 
longe than the petals. Comparing these illustrations with the 
beau! ful symmetrical Pansies that adorn our gardens to-day 
we g a valuable object-lesson in what can be done by intelligent 
and athusiastic perseverance on practical, rational lines. For 
the estors of our modern garden Pansies we are indebted to 
Lord Gambier and his gardener, Mr. Thompson, who, at Iver, in 
Buc ghamshire, about the year 1813, began experimenting 
with he common wild Heartsease, and who, during the following 
quart°r of a century, raised varieties which at that time were 
rightiv regarded as wonderful improvements on the type. 

) the eighties of the last century, the florist’s Pansies, as the 
best of the large-flowered varieties were termed, were at their 
zenith of fame; but since then their popularity has waned consider- 
ably though everyone that sees them well grown cannot fail to 
be charmed with their quaint, cat-faced flowers of almost circular 
outline. It is in the way of form and size that these modern giants 
differ mainly from the original Heartsease, the flowers of which, 
as | have already pointed out, are small and ragged-looking, and 
to-day scarcely worth a passing notice. The introduction of the 
hardier and more continuous flowering garden Viola or Tufted 
Pansy undoubtedly did much to oust the large-flowered Pansies 
from their erstwhile proud position, particularly in the hot Southern 
rardens, where they always, more or less, lived on sufferance and 
seldom appeared to be really happy. Later still the miniature 
lufted Pansies, or Violettas as some are pleased to call them, were 
introduced, and perfect gems they are, particularly when well 
placed in a cool nook in the rock garden, where, nestling between 
the boulders, their symmetrical flowers of good self-colours are seen 
to perfection. Thus, in briefly tracing the history of the garden 
forms of Heartease, we see that from a small flower those of large 
dimensions were evolved,; then, with the aid of other foreign 
species, smaller-flowered, tufted plants were secured, and from these 
smaller flowers and more diminutive habit again. This, to the 
unknowing, may seem a reversion, but one has only to compare 
the miniature tufted Pansies of to-day with the wild Heartease 
to see that everything else which is good has been retained. 

rhe cultivation of all types of the modern Pansy is the same ; 
but, as will already have been inferred, the tufted Pansies, owing 
to their more vigorous constitution and free-flowering propensities, 
give us the best returns, particularly in the Southern Counties. 
In the more moist and cooler Northern climate, the large-flowered 
varieties are still grown to perfection, Scotch gardeners especial! 
excelling in their cultivation. In the Western Counties of England, 
too, these Pansies thrive apace, but it is seldom that one finds them 


looking really happy in the London district. The Tufted Pansy 
and its miniature counterpart, however, will flourish almost any- 
wh providing a few cultural essentials are provided. The most 


important of these is undoubtedly the soil. Dry, sandy soil on the 
one} ind and heavy clay on the other are equally bad for our Pansies, 
and . good deal of ingenuity is called for to make them at all 
Suita le. By heavily manuring the sandy soil with well-decayed 


cow- ianure, vegetable refuse and, if possible, some clay, or, indeed, 


any! ing that will tend to hold moisture and provide a cool rambling- 
plac w the roots, we can do much to enable us to grow at least 
the fted Pansies. Clay soi! needs to be made porous, and to 
this ied plenty of long stable manure, burnt earth, sand, old mortar 
and af-soil should be dug in and well mixed with the soil in 
autu: no, the whole surface being left rough for the winter frosts 


to pt verise. Between these two extremes of soil we get many 
kinds hat, by intelligent cultivation, can be made suitable for our 
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Pansies. We must, however, always bear in mind that slight 
shade from scorching mid-day sun and, more important still, 2 coo! 
medium for the roots, with plenty of humus as food, are essentials 
in the growing of these flowers Mulching between the plants 
with short, well-decaved manure during the latter davs of Mav, 
and copious supplies of water, with the prompt removal of seed 
pods, will go a long way towards retaining them in good condition 
over a long period. 

There are two ways of increasing the large-flowered Pansi« 
bv means of cuttings and by seed, the former is the method 
usually preferred, owing to the fact that seedlings rarely come true 
Both these methods can be applied to the Tufted Pansies, which 
may also be divided during the early days of spring. Cuttings 
made from voung shoots are usually planted in cold frames in 
September, and seeds are also sown in July or carly August, though 
some prefer to sow seed in January and February. The plants 
from seed sown in August will flower early the following spring, 
while those raised early in the vear will flower later in the summet 
Planting is also successfully carried out at two periods, viz., autumn 
and spring. Where the plants are ready, and the soil is of a sandy, 
well-drained character, autumn planting has much to commend 
it, but where clay predominates, or excessive atmospheric moisture 
is experienced, the work is best left until the spring, the first week 
In April being a good time to get the plants into their flowering 
quarters. On their value in the garden there is no need to dilate, 
Few plants will give such a continuous and pleasing display ove 
so long a period as the Tufted Pansies, and the purposes to 
which they may be put are many. There are numerous 
named varielies now obtainable, and the following can all be 
relied upon to do well under ordinarily good conditions Large 
flowered Pansies—Bobby Harper, white ; Annie D. Lister, vellow 
Colonel M. R. G. Buchanan, brown, yellow and violet: Lord 
Roberts, vellow and carmine; W. B. Child, vellow and purple: 
Tufted Pansies—A. J. Rowberry, pale lemon yellow; Archie 
Grant, deep purple; Bullion, deep golden yellow 
pale sulphur ; 


Christiana, 
Countess of Hopetoun, white ; J. B. Riding, 
Jubilee, dark purple ; 


purplish mauve Lavender Queen, pale 


purplish mauve flowers; Maggie Mott, lavender blue, very free 
flowering ; Marchioness, white; Moseley Perfection, deep yellow ; 
Mrs. Chichester, sulphur white, edged deep blue ; Royal Sovereign 
golden yellow ; and W. H. Woodgate, pale lavender blue. Miniatur 
rufted Pansies—Cynthia, blush lilac; Diana, primrese yellow 
Eileen, deep blue, vellow eye; Estelle, pure white, very small 
Lavinia, blush lavender Robbie Jenkins, white, suffused yellow 
on lower petals; and Thisbe, pale blush with yellow eye. These 
lists are by no means exhaustive, but all the varieties mentioned 
F.W.H 


are good. 


ROSES AND THE MILD WEATHER. 


PFHE exceptionally mild weather which has been so general over the Southern 
Counties of England has had a very unusual effect upon the Roses. In some 
gardens near London the writer has seen bush plants which have not ceased 
growing the whole winter, and the yvoung shoots at the beginning of February 


were bearing flower-buds sufficiently large to be visible to the naked eye. Rambler 
Roses, particularly those of the wichuraiana or Japanese section, have been 
growing almost as freely, and many plants have pushed up new basal growths 
which will most certainly be severely damaged, if not killed outright, by the 
spring frosts. Naturally the owner of Roses in the conditions named above is 
anxious about their welfare, and many requests for information as to pruning 
have reached me The writers of such requests argue, and not without some 
justification, that as growth is so forward pruning ought to be done earlier than 


the end of March or the first week or two in April, which is the time usually 


selected as the most suitable for the worl But such a course, particularly 
with the Hybrid Teas, Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals, would be only adding to 
the trouble Fortunately, the lower buds of these are, in most gardens, remainit 

dormant, and if they will only do so until the end of March disaster may b 
avoided. To prune these Rose bushes now would induce these lower buds to 
burst into growth, and the young shoots, always so susceptible to frost, would 
quickly be ruined Chere will, no doubt, be some damage caused by the cut 
shoots bleeding if the pruning is delayed until the time stated, but this will be 
by far the lesser of the two evils In the case of rambler Roses very little can 
be done. Unfortunately, in many instances all the lower buds of the young 
rods have burst into growth, and in some gardens are irretrievably ruined In 


any case no good, but much harm, will be done by pruning now, the cutting 
away of wood only tending to make what few dormant buds there are left burst 
into growth. H 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LaureL UNperR Cuestnutr TREEs. 

Sir,—I shall be pleased if you will tell me if broad-leaved Laurel will grow 
and thrive under rather thick-growing Chestnut tree In your article In the 
Garden ” of January 25th I see no mention of this shrub.—E. Seymour 

It is doubtful whether the ordinary broad-leaved Laurel, or any other shrub, 
will grow right under thick-growing Chestnut trees. We presume the Horse 
Chestnut is meant. The Laurel, as well as most of the other plants mentioned 
in the article referred to by our correspondent, would, however, grow under the 
outer edges of the branches. But, on account of its voracious nature, we do 
not recommend anyone to plant the Laurel under trees of any kind, as, in out 
opinion, it would rob the soil too much.—Ep 
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ORD HARRINGTON is once more in_ th field, and 
was hunting his own hounds at Newstead Park on 
February 5th There is some novelty in this meet, 


or. rather, draw, for the actual fixture was at Calverton. 


This side of the South Notts rides light and carries a 
useful scent in wet weather but Newstead Abbey Coverts, which 
used. in Mr. Webb’s time, to hold a fox, have of late been closed 


to hounds Lord Harrineton and the Hunt servants, but not the 


admitted last week The coverts having had no rattling, 


ficld, were 

the foxes would not break, and I leave my readers to imagine the 
feelings of the field while for three hours occasional! notes of horn 
erd hound reached them The fish we lose, the hunt we do not 


H. Barrett WHERE ARE THE 


Colonel George Foljambe enquires of George Lee (the Rufford runner). 


At all 
to have galloped about the park with hounds would have 


see, always reach (in imagination) attractive proportions. 
events, 
The foxes were all 
On the 
previous Monday, in the country lent by the Quorn, Lord Harrington 
hunted his own hounds at Bradgate Park. 


hilly, with stone walls in parts, and showing unmistakable 


redeemed what was practically a blank day 


inside, and the long range of coverts outside were blank. 


This is a very rough 
country, 
traces of the old Charnwood Forest But there is often good hunting 
there, and in Bradgate Old Wood Mr. Everard, who had entertained 
the field at Bradgate 
Harrington soon had his hounds settled on one of these, and rattled 


The 


House, had a brace of foxes waiting. Lord 


him round Martinshaw. fox hung persistently to this big 


covert 


the fox turned sharp back and ran partly the same line until 1 





HOUNDS? 
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HUNTING. 


but 
This fox was hunted to Whittington 
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with a fair scent hounds drove him into the op 





Rough; but over the ro; 


running was taken up by a fresh fox, which jumped up right am 





the hounds, and after a very narrow squeak for his life ran on ; 
Daley’s Wood, where hounds had to hunt, but*still kept the { 
moving; then the fox turned back to the Slagheaps near M : 
field, which had been his point all along, and there he was mar! j 
to ground. Two horses were injured in this rnn, one by the s! 
stones of a wall, the other by wire. 
MR. FERNIE’S. 
This pack on Monday were in the Peatling country which 
provided so much sport during the past season. Hounds fo 
two foxes, and the hunts: ‘a 
with one lot of four cou : i 
ran right into the Ather: 
country for about five- 
thirty minutes, but onl 
very few were with them 
main body of the pack, get 
awav with another fox, 
stopped, and as neither | 
could find the other, the 4 





came to an end without 


for the majority of those 


Those who were with ho 


would, naturally, not w 
value the gallop, but I b 
there was a screaming si 
a real race up 
to Herbert’s 
over a flat, flying country 
the never 
At Herbert’s Lodge they s\ 

round, still holding the line of 
At Dunton Bassett 
lost the 1OX 
near Whetstone Gorse, in | 

After th: 


was a game of cross purj* 


and it was 
Lodge It 


hounds chee 


their fox. 
they turned, and 


own country. 


and Laud, with his four couples 
went to Peatling, and the first 
whipper-in and the field to 
Countesthorpe. 

LORD PORTMAN’S AND 
THE CATTISTOCK. 
These two Dorset 

Hunts have had notable sport 
the last week. Lord 
Portman, like his Cattisto« 
Mr. Milne, hi 


carefully bred 


during 


neighbour, 
very pack ol 
hounds, and in Jones a cleve! 
Both hounds and 


huntsman showed their qualit) 


huntsman. 
on Tuesday. There was 
glorious scent, and a stout fox 
gave hounds the opportun:t) 
to make the best of it Like 
most hounds with much Bel von 


blood, these are particularly 
good in rough country. The 
are great triers, and e\ 
showed to much advantage in 
Cranborne Chace. It may b 
Copyright noted that the sons and 


Belvoir Weve! 
are particularly good ina m 


daughters of 


country. The first run was partly on the Downs and in the C! 
the second and better one was a fine hunt of an hour in th« 
Hounds killed in the open after a gallop of an i 
found in the 


lying lands 
It may be noted that both these foxes were 
Turning to the Cattistock, we may note that it is no unco 
thing to find foxes in the pits in the fields; but though I hav 
one or even two foxes so found, the record was surely reached 
Four out of t! 


five foxes were put out of pits in a single field. 
The first went to ground; the secon 
All these three were together, |! 
he fourth fox 


were accounted for. 
killed ; the third escaped. 
other two waited for hounds to come back. 
good one, and he took a capital line up to and over the Mon 
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H. Barrett. AT KELHAM HILLS. Copyright. 





H. Barrett. PUTTING HOUNDS INTO DOUGLASS COVERT Copyright. 
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H.  arvett. ENTERING BLEASBY GORSE. Copyright. 
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H. Barrett, HARD GOING FOR THE RUFFORD. Copyright. 
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Barrett. THE COTTESMORE RUNNING GRANDLY THROUGH STAPLEFORD PARK Copyright 


to Portisham (locally called ‘“‘ Possum ’’) Hill, then into Bride 
and beyond this point the hounds worked up to their fex, 
it a view and killed. 
THE SOUTHWOLD. 

The fine hunt of Saturday was marred by an accident to the 
) er, which will keep him out of the saddle for the rest of the 
S m. His leg was broken by the kick of a horse; and to 
t ain of the mishap is added the feeling that it ought not to have 

vened. In the morning they had found a good fox, and after 
ai ng it took a line right over the fen country, which, in the days 
when I hunted with the Southwold, I can only recollect to have 
S hounds cross once for any distance. However, this time the 

i marked persistently at our blacksmith’s forge at Farlesthorpe, 

1f the Marsh villages. In this the fox was found. As soon as 

vas discovered he slipped up the chimney, out on to the roof, 
nee to the ground and away over the fields. Hounds, however, 

‘d him after a short scurry. It was while trying for another 

that Mr. Rawnsley met with the accident noted above. 

THE ALBRIGHTON. 

This pack has had quite an extraordinary run of sport since 
Major Mayall took the Mastership, but the very excellence of the 
sport, the open weather and the good scent have told their tale, 
and the Master, without actually resigning, has informed his 
committee that he cannot go on without more money to meet 
additional expenses, such as the increased cost of forage already 
mentioned in these notes. The minimum subscription to the 
Albrighton is five pounds, and it is proposed to raise this to ten 
pounds. This seems reasonable enough, and no doubt the majority 


of people could manage ten pounds; but there are some peopl 
who can now and then contrive a day to whom the extra five pounds 
would be a difficulty, and these people are often a source of strength 
to a Hunt. We have scen that provincial hunts must increase 
their subscription list, but it is necessary to be very careful to 
consider individual cases 


THE COTTESMORE. 

The ceremony of Tom Isaac’s funeral at Market Harborough 
was the occasion of a remarkable expression of sympathy and regret 
on the part of large numbers of hunting-people, from Queen Alex 
andra and Princess Mary to the youngest whippers-in and second 
horse men. The Master of the Cottesmore, Major-General Brockk 
hurst, has long been an Equerry to Oucen Alexandra, whose kindly 
interest in all that concerns her faithful servants is well known 
The Cottesmore huntsman was carried to his grave by the whippers- 
in of his own Hunt and those of Mr. Fernie’s, where he had served 
as whipper-in. Two late Cottesmore huntsmen, Thatcher (Mi 
Fernie’s) and Sam Gillson, were also present To many of the olde: 
men and women the scene must have recalled the funeral of Will 
Goodall of the Pytchley, when Charles and John Isaac, the father 
and uncle of the late Cottesmore huntsman, helped to carry thei 
master to his grave. General Brocklehurst and Mr. Fernie were 
among the gathering of hunting-people who came from the Quorn, 
Fernie and Cottesmore Hunts. There were many beautiful wreaths, 
but none more expressive of true regret than those from “ his old 
schoolmaster and schoolfellows’’ and from “ his fellow-servants 
of the Cottesmore Hunt.’ There is no one in the Cottesmore 
or neighbouring Hunts who will not regret the keen, bright voung 
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huntsman who loved his hounds and his profession so well It 
became known after the funeral that the Mastership of the Cottes- 
more would certainly be vacant at the close of the season, and that 
the secretary, Mr Evans-Freke had been instructed to open 
negotiations for the appointment of a new Master 
NOTES. 

I hear that a fund is to be raised for the widow and children 

of the late T. Isaac of the Cottesmore All who have hunted 


ON THE 


By Horacli 
THE EVILS OF THE BRASS SOLE. 
HE piece ol brass Is screwed on the sok ota 
brassey, and from which the club name, 1s, 
in that situation, a worse than useless piece of metal. 


which 
has its 


No man who is not very confident, or very foolish 
would write in such terms as thes Very likely 
! may be both, but I only claim to be the first I am 


perfectly confident that the brass on the sole is worse than 
Consider the genesis of the club Che first departure, 
which led to its development, from the long-headed wooden 
clubs which, and which alone, had a vogue when I began 
gol{—that is to little after 1860-——was a short-headed 
wooden club called the wooden niblick. It for 
the special purpose of taking balls out of ruts, into which the 
longer-headed clubs would not fit Then a brass sole was given 
to it, in order to protect it against the stones which it might 
strike if the ruts were in roads or stony places. Who, however, 
ever plays out of ruts in roads or stony places with a brassey 
In the luxury of modern courses there are no such lies 
to be found upon them, or if here and there it be possible to 


wus le SS 


Say a 
was designed 


now cr 


come upon them, the brassey is not the club that we take to 
play from them 
Now if the brass 


were simply useless 


and no worse, then 
it need not greatly 
trouble us; but asa 
matter of fact, this 


piece of hard metal 
thus screwed on with 
hard 
I set out by 


screws, iS, as 
saving, 
than useless, 
because it detracts 
from the best 
ble driving power of 
the club. If you can 
get a club-maker who 
is interested in his 
craft to begin to talk 
to you about it, if 
you can show even a 
simulation of sym 
pathetic interest, he 
will perhaps gra- 
ciously unfold to you 
its esoteric 
secrets, and 
them will be that he 
likes a nice soft piece 
of lead for letting 
into the back of the 
head. I have itali- 
that softness 
this is the 
quality that he re 
gards as_ valuable. 
It is valuable, be- 
cause a soit piece ol 


worse 


poss! 


some ol 
one ol 


cised 
because 


this softest of the 
metals nestles up 
closely against the 
chief wooden  sub- 
stance of the head 
so as to become 
almost of a part 
with it. There is 


no separation of the 
two, no jar on im- 
pact with the ball 
such as is produced 
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with the pack during the last two seasons, not to speak of follow: 
of his father and uncle, will I think, glad to send a donat 
to H. Finch, Esq., Burley-on-the-Hill, Oakham. I am 
hear that Sir Richard Rvcroft, who, with T. Attrill as his hunt 


man, has shown sport in the Vine country, is about to resign. | 


be, 


SOTTY 


wil! be a great loss The Vine, though an historic, is not an « 


country to show sport in, and this Sir Richard has succeeded 


doing. X 


GREEN. 


AND BERNARD DARWIN 


when two hard substances have to be brought violently toget 
If, on the contrary, you get a hard, “‘ tinny ”’ bit of lead, t 
as vour craftsman of the golf club will tell you, you are cons: 
of this jar when you hit the ball: all does not go quite swe 
and the jar means ever so little loss of driving power. No 
in addition to the lead, you fill up the head with hard 
screws, it surely must take something off the natural driv 
the wood, and, besides, the weight of brass on the sok 
not inserted at the spot in which it is always considered 1 
weight in the head gives its best value—that ts to say 
behind the point of impact. 

‘“* But then,” I can well imagine a man to object, if he 
possessed his soul in such patience as to read thus far, “ 
amItodo? Icannot get on without my brassey!”’ Of cx 
he cannot. The brassey is a most essential club. The 
only one thing about it that is not good, but, on the contr 
altogether bad—the brass. Let him tell his club-maker to n 
him a club on the lines of the brassey, only to leave out the bi 
and he will be happier. He will have a better club than he 
before, and if it brings any comfort to him, he may still ¢g 
calling it the brassey, though it be without brass ; but per! ips 
a better and 1 
correct name Ii 
would be a 
let him call it a 
spoon, if he | 
another that is 
shorter. But p1 
bly, so tightly is 
golfing mind hel 
the bonds of cust 


s 


Spo 


7 


* 


&, ¥ he will play mor 
we effectively with if 
2” he retains the name 
of brassey. He may 
feel that sometlung 


is wanting if h 
drops the name. but 
let him not be under 
any delusion 
the brass “ helping 
to cut through long 
grass and _ stull 
That is a_ ficti 
about the purpos 
the brass which w 
have often heard 
brought forth in Its 
defence—a _ = defence 
which might b 
conceivable, though 
hardly of pract 
value if the brass 
protruded a cutting 
edge an eighth « 


about 


inch or so b d 
the face, but t 5 
ver\ worthiles 


application — to 
brassey as us 
constructed, wit 
metal ending sil 
with the face a) rt 
exhibiting this 
cutting blade at 


Lately | 
been carrying . 
littlefurther pra: “4! 


trial the theor\ 
ciated here th ] 


PAINTED BY MR. RICHARD JACK. of one substan ” 
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far as that is possible, is the best form of head for driving the 
wolf ball. Presumably there must be the lead, otherwise you 
would need a vast block of wood in order to arrive at a reason- 
able weight. But is it absolutely necessary to have the horn ? 
rhat is the question to which I have been trying to get a practical 

-wer by the best of all means—trying it. I had a club made 
on the model of my familiar driver in all respects except that 
the piece of wood was not excised, as is usual, fre m the lower 

nt of the face, so that the horn might be put in instead. 
There was no horn. The effect was excellent. The trial was 
the more complete because I hit very imaccurately with 
that club. I topped the ball trequently, which, one would 
say. was the very means by which that lower edge, un- 
pro ected, was likely to be injured. I found that no injury 
wl ver was done. It is true that I have not had the club 


it very long, but I have now played some hundred shots 
\ t. and it shows no sign of wear at that edge where wear 
m be expected to show, because horn usually is put to protect 
it loreover, I often played off the wet grass, and grass has 
be eally wet in the winter of 1912-13. Yet, badly as I drove, 
1 very shot was bad, and when I did, and do, hit the ball 
fa. and squarely with that club, it seems to me (it is possible 
t it may be only a matter of self-suggestion, but certainly 
it ow it appears) that this club can convey a sweeter sensa- 
ti han any other, a sensation more delightfully free from any 
in nonious jar, as when a cricket ball, hit just on the right 
a of a well-driving bat, goes off, as we say, “like butter.” 
[t »k that is by reason of the absence of the horn and of its 


alli ng screws or pegs. We all know the uncomfortable feel- 
ing ‘iven by the ball that has been “ hit on the horn,” or “ on 
the oone,” as we call it, and how delightful it is when hit truly 
‘or the meat,” as that rather nasty phrase goes which suggests 
the butcher’s shop. Why not, then, give ourselves more good 
meat to hit the ballon ? Why not, unless it is starkly necessary, 
de away with the bone ? H. G. H. 


THE NEW PORTRAIT OF MR. HILTON. 
rk presentation to Mr. Hilton of a portrait of himself, done by Mr. Jack, 
is interesting event to golfers. Among golfers, Mr. Hilton’s—apart from the 


ar _ and in some regards the unique, success that he has achicved— is perhaps 
the most interesting figure. He has always shown a ready daring in the trial 
of el experiments—for example, his one-handed putting, his approaching 
with the short spoon or the brassey, and other “ lights,’’ some of which have 
failed, while others have endured. Mr. Hilton’s golf has been no mere triumph 
ot iscular adjustments—brain as well as hand and eye have gone to make 


it what it is, and has been, for many vears. The portrait, of which we are able 
ve a reproduction, is a gift to him honor:s causa, in commemoration 


more particularly of his high adventure in the United States, when he went forth 
is a knight-errant by no means unknown to fame—winner twice of our open 

jionship, three times of the amateur, and, at the very moment of his 
Ar can journey, having our amateur championship in his keeping: risking, 
therefore, on the issue of this bold crusade, a double crown of glory. For the 
American champion, had he beaten Mr. Hilton, might well have claimed that 
by the overthrow of the British champion he had virtually won for himself 


and for his own country that championship’s glory also. Mr. Hilton put all 
that to the risk—threw, as it were, his British championship, like the glove which 
was the gage of mediaval tournament, into the arena: and how gallantly he 
retrieved it, with the American title thereto attached, we may all remember, 


and this portrait may remind us for all time 


The qualities by which a man 
carries to so fine a conclusion such an adventure, even though it be in a mere 
game and pastime such as golf, seldom fail to express themselves as the portrait 
painter’s oppertunity, and we may well congratulate the artist that he has not 
missed them in the present instance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Work or THE RuLes or GoL_r COMMITTER. 
Sir,—In your last issue Mr. Horace Hutchinson criticises a statement made 


by me in an article in the Badminton Magazine to the effect that the bulk of the 
work of the Rules of Golf Committee is done by the sub-committee resident 
at St. Andrews. Mr. Hutchinson says that I am in error, and tells us that 
every non-resident member is consulted by letter before questions sent to the 
committee for decision are answered. May I be permitted to say that my 
Sta ent was made in full knowledge of the system under which the work of 
u iles of Golf Committee is done. I am perfectly aware of the correspondence 


1 by which questions are answered, and by which also—as the committee 
ieets, at the most, twice a year, and then only for an hour or two—it is 
presumed, rules are altered and new ones drafted. My statement was 
ifter careful observation and long experience of how the system operates, 
have come to the conclusion that the machinery of a correspondence 
1 IS quite inadequate for the work of an important administrative and 
tive body like the Ru'es of Golf Committee, no matter how able and 
ntious its individual members may be. It is quite impossible that the 
e deliberated opinion of the committee, which is essential in a legislative 
can be properly obtained under the present arrangements, while it is 
that the bulk of the actual work and much of the real responsibility 
thrown on the sub-committce at headquarters.—GarbDEN G. SMITH 
Ir. Garden Smith is absolutely right in thinking that the bulk of the work 
Rules of Golf Committee is done by the local sub-committee at St 
but he is absolutely in error in supposing that any of the “ real responsi- 
rests with them. There is one important point which Mr. Smith has 
to mention, in regard to the correspondence system by which the local 
mittee submits its suggested answers to the general body of the com 
namely, that any member so consulted has only to report to the secretary 
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that he is not wholly satisfied with any suggested answer, and he may have it 
kept back for reference to the next general meeting of the committee. That is a 
consideration which throws the entire responsibility for all answers entirely 
off the shoulders of the local sub-committee, as such, and places it on the shoulders 
of the general committee. It also makes Mr. Smith’s phrase of * the machinery 
of a correspondence bureau” essentially inapplicable to the system. It is 
perfectly true that the greatest part of the work is done by the sub-committee ; 
but it is by them sitting merely as an advisory committee Nor, so far as f, 
personally, as a member of the general committee, am concerned, is it at all 
right to suppose that any alteration of rule or decision is passed without due 
attention given it; and I have no reason whatever to think that any of the other 
members are not equally thoughtful in the discharge of this duty 


G. HUTCHINSON 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


THE PROFITS OF FARMING. 


OME astounding statements appear to have been made 


Horact 


the other evening at a mecting at Derby relating to the 
“ profits’ of farming. The Mayor of Kidderminster, 
who was audience of 


addressing an agriculturists, 


said that “statistics had been made out which showed 
that the profit made out of grassland was 6 per acre, grass 
under the plough realised f10 per acre, while the average profit 
of beet per acre was £16." What was meant bv “ grass unde 
the plough’”’ is by no means clear, and the speaker was probably 
misquoted. Reporters of speeches on agriculture often make slips 
of this kind, and it may be taken for granted that the speaker was 
referring to crops generally. No one at the meeting seems to have 
taken exception to the figures given, neither has the writer yet seen 
any remarks on them in the Press, and perhaps they are too wild], 
extravagant to require criticism. In these days, however, when 
the public is being appealed to with regard to matters concerning 
the land, such statements may tend to prejudice the whole question, 
when we remember that there are plenty of people who are ignorant 
enough to confuse a quarter of wheat, weighing 48olb., with 28lb., o1 
a “‘ quarter ” of a hundredweight. Even had the speaker intended 
to state that the gross returns for the crops mentioned are £6, f10 
and £16 respectively, he would still have been putting them much 
too high for grass and corn, but to state them as 


manifestly absurd. 


‘ profits ’? was 
Were they correct, the farmer might well be 
charged with underpaying his labourers, and farming be justly 
called a 


’ 


“sweated industry.’ At a time when the whole of ow 
system of land management may be said to be on its trial, it is 
important that all speakers and writers on the question should 
adhere strictly to facts, and misleading statements should at once be 
nailed to the counter. There was a time when farmers were scarcel\ 
satisfied unless their wheat yielded a gross return of £12 or £13 pei 
acre, but now one of £8 is considered a good one. The general 
average is under four quarters per acre, which, at 35s., is barely /7, 
while many have to be contented with £6. Barley and oats 
of late years have done nearly as well, and sometimes rather 
better, but beans and peas are notoriously uncertain crops, 
and their value seldom equals that of the cereals. Grass 
land varies so extremely in quality that reliable estimates of the 
average profits obtained from it are difficult to arrive at. Really 
good pasture which will fatten a bullock or yield two tons of hay 
per acre is only found over comparatively small areas, and it may 
well be doubted if the general average should be placed at more 
than one ton per acre, which, with the aftermath, may be valued 
at £4 10s. at the outside. Writers and lecturers will tell us exactly 
what every crop costs to grow, but too much reliance should not 
be placed on their calculations or what the profits on each ought 
to be as decided by them. Fluctuations in values of both live and 
dead stock are too great and constant to admit of hard-and-fast 
rules, and every farmer who keeps correct accounts knows that no 
kind of produce can be depended on to maintain a dead level of 
value from year to year. Livestock and cultivation dovetail, 
as it were, into each other, with an interdependence on which 
the profit of the whole depends, and, after all that may be said, 
the net annual result is the only sure guide. Evervbody knows 
that this is not what it used to be, and certainly would not bear 
any large increase in the labour bill or other additional expenditure 
not directly remunerative, i. 2. 
BIRDS AND AGRICULTURE. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries desire to cive notice 
that, in conjunction with the Economic Ornithological Committee 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, they 
are engaged on an enquiry into the food of birds, especially those 
believed to be injurious to farmers and fruit-growers. Investiga- 
tions are at present confined to the rook, the starling and the 
chaffinch. The Board would be glad to receive the names of 
correspondents who are willing to send to an address which will 
be supplied them specimens of one or more of these birds at 
regular intervals during the year. Correspondents are wanted 
from all counties in England and Wales. 
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THI DEGRADATION OI rH KING 
To THe Epiror of Country Lirt 

Sik rhe other day I went to the Holborn Empire to see Rainey'’s African Hunt 
Some of the picture ire very interesting, a Life at the Water-holes,” Phe 
Cheetah Hunt,” Phe Expedition,” and the scenery in general But with the 
lion-hunt I was rather disappointed. If the chase of a maneless big cat by a 
pack of dog ill Mr. Rainey has got to show of all the many lions that have 


been killed t 
sudience, then Mr 


ome exciting pictures aré 


he lecturer, with his big Suffragette hat-pin in his hand, tells the 


Rainey and his photographers missed their chance Perhaps 


being withheld for another show The Charging 


Rhine" is rather slow in coming up to the camera, but makes up for it going 


in the opposite direction—at the sight of the photographer Phe charging" 
lion who got a black eye just in front of the camera might have dropped 
down in a more natural attituck Why not ow that picture, the lion 
charging And then the professor setting traps to catch the hyena, and 


howing his humanity by having the cage for the hyena nicely padded, but 


forgetting to line the steel trap with rubber Phe jackal, caught m= the 


trap, showed vreat aversion towards the bag in wiich his friends were going 


to put him; perhaps he knew, having been in there betore \ wonderful 


gymnastic feat is shown in a picture of a lion touching with one hind leg a slanting 
tree and with one paw onthe earth. But I noticed later there was a steel trap 


ittached to one hind leg Always the poor hind legs which cate it sul never 


mind Mr 


out there 


Rainey must have come as a boon and a blessing to some farmer 
und rid them of those marauding lions, who, according to the number 
killed in so short a time, must have been running about there like so many rabbits 
I wonder whether we shall ever see a real lion-hunt 


the hunter facing a charging lion or tiger I know there are men who do so, 


not shown in the picture 


+} 


but somehow or other it seems thev object to being taken by the camera in the 


wt, or lack an instin for the picturesque I have seen only one real picture 
Cherry Kearton’ Native Lion Hunt.” Of faked "’ cinema pictures there 
ur everal Captain Kats Attacked by a Lion,” The Lion's Revenge 


und I admire the clever wav they are done, and above all the fine specimens of 


animal ed. Lean only hope that a“ Mannlicher " may come forward and give 


us a moving picture which will show him facing a full-grown maned lion killing 


it EK. R. Wreot 
rit DESTRUCTION 01 EGRETS 
lo tne Eprror of Country Luirt 
SIR The tollowing notes on the destruction of egrets in North America ive 


reached the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds trom one of the secretaries 


Audubon Society Apart from the cruel and wanton killing of these 


so deeply deplored by all 


beautiful and useful herons tor purposes of millinery, 


bird-lover remarks present the matter from a somewhat new and economi 


point of view, which has not previously been dealt with, and demand special 


claims for serious consideration It is hoped they may possibly arrest the 


ittention of the thoughtless wearers of these poor birds’ plumes before it is too 


late to save the remnant from extirpation ‘With the coming of an insect 


flight of locusts or a swarm of army-worms or grass-worms, 


Invasion uct i 


in other words, when the supply becomes unusually abundant, herons begin 


at once feeding on these pests ill species of herons known in these regions 
This was noted by all observers during the locust plague in Kansas and adjoin 
ing States (1574 to 15 has been repeatedly marked in Argentina; was 
noted during the cricket invasion of Utah (1848), when herons along with gulls 
stopped the outbreak Vive years ago, on the plantation of Mr. John Poppen 
heim, on Cooper River, some twenty miles north of Charleston, egrets devoured 


the army-worms on eighty acres of rice in a single day When it is remembered 


that these worms (caterpillars) will devour all the grain in such a field in from 


twenty-four to forty-eight hours, the work of the herons becomes Impressive 


This very vear I saw herons eating caterpillars (Laphygma frugiperda) in a 


maize field in such quantities that the outbreak was checked before noon the 
outbreaks of the 


second day I have known half-a-dozen instances where 


destructive mole-cricket were staved by heron It may be taken for 


guilty of wearing heron plumes 


lands had to 


granted that few English ladies would be 


if they were aware that thousands of farmers in distant 


suffer loss of crops through such an act, with attendant hardships We have a 
campaign—almost a war—each year with agents of the big millinery houses 
who hire outlaws from coast cities and set them to slaughter herons for feathers 
Prescribed penalties are not severe enough. Fines are far too small, and our 
means of carrying on the fight are altogether inadequate As the result of seven 
hard years of protection snowy herons and egrets show slight increase in South 
Even 


Carolina and Georgia, but they had reached the verge of extinction 


as late as 1890 snowy herons could be seen in millions extending along Cooper 


River for forty miles above Charleston There are about one thousand birds 


a conservative estimate) in the whole State now 1 have long hoped to bring to 


the people of England the facts fresh from the field. Statements emanating 


from millinery houses are always unreliable.”"—R. S. I. B 


THE SAFETY OF THE GOVERNESS CAR 


fo tHe Epirror or * Country LiF! 


Sir,—I have noticed in your popular journal for January trth a letter raising 


the question as to the safety of the governess car, and am venturing to make 
some remarks upon the subject My firm has built governess cars for many 
years, and it is undoubtedly the most popular vehicle in the country In many 
coach-houses it is the only kind of carriage kept, and is found to be the most 
useful one in many others, where it is only one of several It would be a pity, 
therefore, it it could be proved that there are dangers connected with its uss 
from which other carriages are free, especially as it is so pre-eminently the 
children’s conveyance, used and driven by them, when no other carriage is 
entrusted to them. Its safety partly lies in its easy, low entrance and exit, 
and its light running is due to the fact that the weight is so directly over the 
wheel In building a governess car I have always made a point of balancing 
it so that when four ordinary people are in it the shafts press upwards with 
twelve to twenty pounds weight, and it will be found that a car thus balar ced 
runs pleasantly without jolting, whether on the level or hills. Manifestly, the 


pleasant running, as well as safety, of all two-wheeled carriages depends a good 


deal upon adjustment by the passengers themselves. In a properly-construc 


] ratchet, so that this can 


dog-cart the seat is arranged with screw orf 
easily done; but in a governess car the adjustment is more easy, because 
individuals can select their seats and move their position slightly, so as to se« 
perfect balance at all times. It seems to me that, presuming ordinary ¢ 
ind thoughtfulness, there is no more reason why a horse in a governess 
should fall than in a four-wheeled carriage, as the weight on his back need 
no greater. When four persons are 
occupies each corner, although when going down a steep hill the two in fr 
should shift a little backwards 


back and one in the front: 


When three are riding, two should sit at 
when two are riding, one should be at the b 
md one in front. It is counsel of perfection to ask that occupants of a gover 
ear should constantly be moving about to secure balance, 
up or down—it is reasonable to ask them to remember that comfort for 
horse and for themselves can be increased by some thoughtfulness ir 
Elasticity of shafts 


Ihe shafts of a hansom cab and of an ordinary butcher's cart are rigid, bur 


direction Ss not important, balance being much more 


two-wheelers are, generally speaking, better balanced or run more pleasat 
It is a pleasure to see the shafts of either rise and fall in the tugs as they 
tlong, proving excellent balance, although there is absolutely no elasticity 
them. Compared with other two-wheelers, [ venture to say that the gover 
ear is safer than any, and that it holds no more dangers than a four-wh: 
so manifest that it would be a 


usetul little car is 1 


if properly adjusted Its advantages are 


if the public were to be taught that this tavourit 
(Langerous than others, and I cannot let vour correspondent’s letter pass wit 


isking you to permit these remarks in reply AN OLD COACH-BUILDER 


RESTORATION oO! OLD OAK. 


lo tue Eptror or “ Country Lirt 


Sit How can I have old oak beams and oak floors renovated? — I have recs 
purchased an old house, some two hundred years old, in which there are 
very fine specimens of the above But, unfortunately, those who had the 
whitewashed the old beams, and the floors have got in some places uneven 


badly scratched I would like to see these old beams made to again show 


grain of the wood and with a dull polish, if possible and the floors also 1 


to look nice GILBERT BARNARD 

We do not recommend planing to remove scratches or unevenness 1 
you are likely to be tripped by them Whitewash ought to come off witl 
scrubbing, but if it will not, follow the process for getting off old paint 
-t. & 


pickling composition, which, we believe, is used at the South Kensington Mu 


in our “ Correspondence" columns on January 25th, page 144. A 


is made thus Boil a pound of potashes in a quart of water until disso 


and mix into a paste with whitening. This is left on the surface to be « 


for twenty-four hours, and then remove with hot water If any dirt or 
is left in crevices of carvings, ete., the process may have to be repeated an 
sottened paint removed with a bone pick. Some experts think a washin 
Vinegar or acetic acid, to neutralise the alkali, is unnecessary, and wash onl 


soft soap. Woodwork which is not to be painted again should be treated 


beeswax and turpentine Ep 
AGI AND VALUE OF UNMARKED CHINA 
To tue Eptror or * Country Lirt 
Siu I should be very much obliged if you could inform me how I can fine 


the age and value of old china having wo mari: on it I have a quantity of 


Willow—a lot of it 
out its age, et Amprose W. CoLLarp 


which I know to be very old, and should much like t 


Willow pattern, if of English earthenware, is rarely of much val 
unmarked. Enelish Willow porcelain made at Caughley or Coalport was 
Old Chinese Willow is s« 
The only satisfactory way to ascertain the 
The aut 


ties at the South Kensington Museum are very courteous and helpful.—1 


unmarked and is good, but not really valuable 
and often fetches high prices 
and value of unmarked china is to submit it to a recognised expert 


rO PROCURE MARMALADE 
Epitror or “ Country Lit 


ORANGES 
To THE “4 

Sir,—In answer to your correspondent “ Truffles,” I can understand her diffiv 
in getting the proper kind of Seville oranges, so called, with the warty 
Having known these oranges, properly “ les Bigarrades,”” in the Riviera in 
sixties and seventies, and made marmalade for many years from them 
Gibraltar, I can state it is now impossible to buy tem in England, and I > 
they are grown but rarely. I have tried each year of late, the Stores and Hart 
the latter generally having an excellent collection of foreign fruit, but this ora 
no longer to be got It was the class of fruit grown formerly for the liqueur ! 
from the peel, and the rest was given to the pigs. Since marmalade is more 


and more oranges are needed, the finer skinned, sweeter ones are cultivated 


the old stock got rid of Formerly the blossom was the great ha 

on the Riviera, so swect oranges were not in such great demand It 

Bigarrades are to be bought, I should be delighted to know where A. 
GOTHIC FIREPLACE IN ROOF-CHAMBER AT CADHAY 


[To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire. 

Sir,—I have read your excellent article iu the issue uf January 18th rega 
Cadhay, Devon, and am a little puzzled by the appearance of the Gothi 
place in the roof chamber, which was formerly part of the great hall (see pag 
Mr. Lawrence Weaver suggests that this floor was laid by W. Williams 
1736, but the fireplace leads one to think it had an earlier existence Ot 
this fireplace may have been put into the present position by the owne! 
Whetham.—H. P. Dawrtonr 

Our correspondent has provided the right solution of his query 
fireplace now in the roof chamber was uncovered in the outer wall of the 1 
east attic, and moved to its present position during the recent restorat 
One of the pieces of the jamb had the remains of a sculptured canopy ou It 
part, showing very clearly how John Haydon used the materials of the O 
Collegiate buildings.—Eb.} 
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DOG-GATES 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 


Sir There 1s a perfect dog-gate at the bottom of the stairs at the Saracen’s 
Head, Southwell, in this county. It was at this hotel Charles I. stayed when 

Southwell, and the room is shown where he slept Phere is still the catch on 
ttom of the stairs here where there was a dog-gate, but I never remembet 


ip |]. Wurraker, Rainworth Lodge, Notts 


AN ALBINO DORMOUSI 
To tue Eprror or *“ Country Lirt 
Sir Ibinism in wild mammals is perhaps sufficiently uncommon, and 
uff tly interesting, to warrant my sending you a photograph of an albino 
dormouse obtained at Guestling, 
Sussex, and now preserved in 
the Hastings Museum Phat 
the creature is a true albino is 
shown not only by the absence 
of pigment in the coat, but also 
by the fact that, in life, the 
eves were pink. An animal like 
a Polar bear, for instance, in 
which the coat is white but the 
eves pigmented, is) not an 
albino in the biological sense, 
although, no doubt, albinos do 
sometimes occur in individual 
Polar bears Our knowledge ot 
the laws governing the trans- 
mission of albinism has been 
very largely increased during 
recent years, largely owing to 
the stimulus which Mendelism 
has given to experimental 
research, Complete albinism is 
a recessive character In other 
words, when a pure albino is 
crossed with a pure normally 
coloured individual of the same 


species, the offspring are always 





like the normal parent But 
4 WHITE DORMOUSE if these offspring are crossed 
inter se, then albinos recur in 
1 litter in the ratio of one-fourth albinos to three-fourths normally 


> 


col individuals. —W. R. BurtEerRFIEeLp. 


TO GET RID OF ANTS 
To tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Su I should be much obliged if you or any of your correspondents could tell 
to get rid of ants from a rockery and if there is any special time of year 
it ?>—E. O. B 
re are several proprietary articles sold for exterminating ants, but 


effective method that we have tried is trapping them with sponges 


nd s I Procure some small, clean, che ap sponges and shake into the canals 

ttl ome Demerara sugar. Then get some clean flower-pots of about six 

es in diameter, one for each sponge, place the sugar-charged sponge inside 

and then lay the pot on its side in a dry place. The ants quickly find the sugar, and 

willswarm into the canals of the sponges, when they may be easily shaken into a 

f hot water or strong insecticide rhe sponges should be recharged 

w every time the pests are shaken out. Sponges and sugar must be 

pt dr Spring, summer and autumn would be the best times for trapping 
ant Ep 


A PIGMY HIPPOPOTAMUS AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 

k,—A specimen of the pigmy hippopotamus of Liberia, the first to arrive in 

gland, has just been received at the Zoological Gardens, and is one of the rarest 

1 most interesting animals exhibited there for many years Inhabiting 

uly the central part of the Republic of Liberia, on the West Coast of Africa, 


s dwarf race of hippopotami, although made known to science so long age 


$1544, has remained almost unknown to the world of civilisation until within 
the la ear or two Chere are a few specimens in museums, both in Europe 
and America, and in 1873 a living specimen was sent from Africa to the Dublin 


. 
atbe -¢ 


at 


~~ itn 
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Zoological Gardens, where it arrived in a dying condition, only surviving for a few 
hours after arrival ro Carl Hagenbeck, the famous animal dealer of Hamburg, 
belongs the eredit of importing to Europe five of the inimals in 1912 \ pai 
went to New York and the others to zoological gardens on the Continent 
Hans Schomburgk, who collected these animals for Hagenbeck, had enormou 
difficulties to contend with before he was successful. On his first expedition 
he was confronted by the rainy ison After months spent in hunting, a 
pigmv hippo was shot, and one actually fell into one of the pits specially dug 
for their capture But it had rained for thirty-six hours, and the animal 
escaped betore it could be secured Phere was nothing for it but to return to 
Europe without the prize and try again in the dry season This was done 
ind on the second occasion five animals were secured Phe pigmy hippo i 


not nearly so aquatic an animal as its large relative, living away from the rivet 


in the swampy dense forest It has, proportionately, much longer legs than 
its giant cousin, and the skull is quite different in shape, being more rounded 
on the surtace Phe eyes and nostrils do not project as in the larger and mors 
aquatic animal he chief difference in the two animals, however, is that of 


size, the pigmy when fully adult being no larger than a one vear old baby ot 
the giant If these animals could be weighed against one another in a mighty 


pair of scales, one adult hippo of the ordinary kind would balance from twelve 


to fourteen adult specimens of the midget form Phe specimen deposited at 
the Zoological Gardens has arrived direct from West Africa, and its destiny i 
at present uncertain. It is apparently quite a young animal, standing twenty 
four inches high at the shoulders, whereas the adult is said to attain a height at 
the shoulder of thirty inches.—D. Seru-Smiru 


rHE GLOSSY IBIS 
fo tHe Eprror o1 


Country Lirt 
Sik,—In reference to the glossy ibis (Egatheus falcinellus faleinellu recorded 


tinonyvmously in your issue of October 26th last as having been shot neat 





AN UNUSUAL IMMIGRANT 


Balsham in Cambridgeshire, it may be worth while, perhaps, to record the tact 
that it was shot shortly before the 15th of that month, and that it wa pre- 
served by Mr. W. Farren of Cambridge 


the species were shot at about the same time at various spots on the East Coast 


also that various other example if 


hus, a small flock of six appeared, on the r4th of the month, on the Walton 
Hall Marshes, near Walton-on-the-Naze ibout§ forty mile east-south-east 
from Balsham), five of which (two adults and three birds of the vear) were «hot 
by Mr. J. Woodruffe Eagle, jun., of Walton Hall, while the sixth survived in 
the neighbourhood for about a month, when it, too, wa hot One of the 


s now In the possession of Colonel R. P. Davis of Walton, whik 


speciinens 


another now belongs, I believe, to Dr. Salter of Tollesbury Both these were 
preserved by Mr. John Pettitt of Stanway,near Colchester. Later, two others, 
both of which were preserved by Mr. E. C. Saunders, were shot on the coast of 


Norfolk—one at Flegburgh on November tst, and one at Burgh Castle on 


December 2nd The occurrence in Britain of so large a number of examplk 
of this species at one time is very unusual, and shows that a considerable party 
of these birds must have come over It is quite likely that yet other f whict 


I have heard nothing occurred also Isolated examples are recorded from the 


South and East Coasts of Britain almost every autumn, but the nearest recorded 
approach to the recent immigration seems to be the appearance of a flock of 
about twenty, which was noted in the Orkneys in September, 190 Previou 


the only known occurrence of the bird in Essex was that of an immature bird 
shot at Paglesham on October 15th, 1872 Mitcer Curisty, Chignal St. | 
Chelmsford 


AN EXPLODED SUPERSTITION 


lo tue Epiror ot Country Lire.” 
SIR I shall be glad if any of your readers could enlighten me on the followir 
subject: I am the owner of a pure-bred Guernsey cow; her dam was in t 
Herd Book, but she was never entered, to the best of my belief. She is had 


several calves by a shorthorn bull, but I am anxious to get her served by 


A 
pedigree Guernsey bull. On making application to the cowman of a well-known 
Guernsey herd, I was informed that if he allowed either of his bulls to serve mv 
cow, they would be struck out of the Herd Book owing to the fact that she had 
been previously served by a shorthorn Does this follow the course of Natur 
MIDDLESEX 

Certainly not fhe cowman seems to be guided by an exploded 
superstition.—Eb.] 





COUNTRY 


REYNARD AWAY! 


rue Eptror o1 Country Luirt 


ture of Reynard break- 


Sir, —I 
covert I 


end you a pik 
ing e photcgraph was taken a few 


day go in the Hertfordshire country 


NEWMA> 


A WITCH 


EDITOR OF 


BALI 


THE “Country Luirt 


ave in my possession a dark green 
a-half 
i mall 


This is 
and I shall be 


inches In cit 


attached 


and 


even 


metal ring 


said t« be a 


rH! LONGEVITY Ol BLACKBIRDS 


fo tur Epiror of Country Lirt 


Sir,—I uve read with interest the cor- 


respondence that has lately appeared in 
paper = on 
think that 
be of 
! he ha 


blackbird, 


und 


your white blackbird ind 
following 

We 

ull flesh 


iderably mo in 


perhaps the 
interest to your readers 


(ala now gone the v of 


black, 
three 
of the 


a piebald with cons for over 


ten years, alwa\ found hundred yards 


sam<¢ 
place in the plan 
tation I think 
+} 


this shows rather 


well the long 


evity ot these 
1 
also 


birds and 


how very much 
they 


the 


kee p to 
same 
W. G. T 


piace 


THE GREATER 
BIRD OF 
PARADISE 

To tue Eprror 

lose a 


Sir,-—l 


series of 


em 
photo 
graphs 
the remarkabl 
display of the 
bird of 
Paradis« taken 
Zovlogic al 
Society’s Gar- 


de pi ting 


ereater 
at the 
dens These 
birds are natives 
of New 


where t 


Guinea, 
h « 
GREATER BIRD OF PARADISE’S LOVE DISPLAY are, of 
the 
ywever, of such a complete difference 


that the birds at the Zoo still 


seasons 


course, just 


his country In spite, |! 


KNOCKING TOGETHER THE LAYERS OF WATTLES 


LIFE, [Feb. 15th, 1913 


FOX BREAKING COVERT. 
retain the instinct to pair at their natural season, and in spite of fog 
cold, The 


are spread 


and During the display they assume many curious poses. 
out 

and the beautitul 

golden plumes, 

constitute 


hiet 


which 
their ( 
1dornment, 
thr 


are 
own high 
the 


birds 


above back. 
Phe 


frequently dance 


will 


along their perch 
With quivering 
wings and at 


the same time 


loud 


cTies, 


utter and 
and 
finallv settle 


into a 


harsh 


down 
* fetching ” pose 
that is caleu- 
lated to 


the 


please 
most dis- 
criminating and 
fastidious hen 
bird W.S. B 
WATTLE 
HURDLE 
MAKING. 
{To THE Epriror.] 
Sir,—I thought 
the enclosed 
photograph of wattle hurdle-making might be of interest to 
not a being confined to 
in certain the Southern 
Counties of England, where thick 
is grown. Here one find the hurdle-maker at 
almost all the year round. The trade is handed 
on from father to son, the former of whom in his t 
Every fourteen yeat 
and sold for vari 


ANOTHER PHASE 


your readers, 
the bi 
and 


woods 
Midland 
hazel 


as the industry is common one, 
districts in 
underwood of 
may 
work 
rn had 
or so 
local 


mers 


been taught by his father. 
the 
purposes 


underwood is cut down 


The village bakehouses were good 
time, bread baked 
best in the but 
shop, the baker having most probal 
The 


} 
at one home-made on wo ashes 


being the world ; now bread 


the 
oven 


irom 
hazelwood that is 1 
purpose, and will bend 
hurdle-making. Ten stiff uprig 
stuck into a 
requisite number 
The hazel 


the upt 


with coal 
the 


his 


and strong for 


used for the 
the 


slightly curved, and with the 


required length, are bean 
is fixed upon the ground 
out 


the 


it, whicl 


split and bent in and between 


row pressed down upon one below; t 
rough ends are trimmed off, and the hurdle is la 
pile ready to be taken away and sold. A qui 
make from ten to twelve hurdles aday; but tl 
the 


winter, 


depends entirely upon whether 
the 
wood is at its lowest, the 
and harder to bend; but directly the first breat 
is felt in the air, and the “ blackbird begins to 

the woodmen the 
the hurdle-maker can nearly 
M. G. S. Best. 


sap ist 


or not In autumn and when 


wands are much n 


Sav, wood becomes Pp 


and double tl 


finished in the day 
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